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—but for one man’s persistence 


“Woruar > admi 

! stumps me,” admitted the Treasurer, 
scratching his head, “is what R. B. did with all the 
money he embezzled. He seemed a young man of ex- 
cellent habits—I never knew him to gamble or drink. 
He was soon to be married and in line for promotion. 


I can’t make it out.” 


“I’m not thinking about R. B.,” returned the Presi- 
dent, “‘so much as I am about that other young man 


who argued with us about under-insurance and showed 


us how it might play the deuce with our profits. But for 
that one man’s persistence, we'd finish this year in the 
red, instead of having R. B.’s shortage paid in full by 
our Fidelity Bond.” 


The “one man” of this story was a U. S. F. & G. rep- 
resentative—one of 9,000 agents. These men are pledged 
to serve and worthy of confidence. Look in the tele- 
phone book for the name of the local U. S. F. & G. 


agent. He is an able counselor on business protection. 


Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 


U.S.F. & G. 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY with which is affiliated FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
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Times Have Changed— 


but the Principle Remains the Same 


TEAM WORK WINS 


Alert credit executives know that Team-work in the 
exchange of ledger experience information wins more 
business with less loss. That is why thousands of 
them use and urge others to use Credit Interchange 
Service. 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 
National Association of Credit Men 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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This credit age 


We are living in a credit age. Today, America’s business 

is transacted on credit. For every monetary dollar that 

M passes hands, fully ten credit dollars are exchanged. We 

become greatly exercised, and rightfully so, over the future 

of the monetary dollar. It is equally important that we make 
the credit dollar safe and sound. 


The abuse of credit is responsible for much of the world’s 
suffering. Such abuse has come about largely through a 
failure to understand the proper function of credit. Credit 
practices and technique have naturally become more com- 
plex as civilization itself has advanced. 


Credit molds receivables. For over 40 years, the National 
Association of Credit men has assumed the guardianship of 
the commercial receivables of the United States. With a 
membership of 20,000 distributed among wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, jobbers and bankers, we constitute the second largest 
trade organization in the United States. 


Because of the tremendous importance of credit, and since 
it is, and will continue to be, the dynamo that supplies the 
electric current to business, the National Association of Credit 
Men in its 41st year will redouble its efforts to build an even 
sounder commercial credit structure. 


This is our responsibility. Plans for launching this greater 
sound credit movement are now being prepared. The mem- 
bership of this organization, I am sure, will want to respond 
to the greater responsibilities, for in doing so, they will con- 
tribute to the constructive development of better business. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 





























































































It might be well for us to have 

clearly in mind when we use the 
words “business management” just 

what this term embraces. Perhaps 
the best way to do that is to visualize 
for a moment the evolution of business 
organization. 

Originally, of course, everybody was 
in business for himself, whether he was 
a farmer, a weaver, a shoemaker, or 
what-not. But even in those very 
primitive times, we find the human 
impulse to give a name to a thing in 
order to identify it very prevalent, and 
therefore, many of our present day 
family names were coined to designate 
the occupation of the individual—hence 
the derivation of the present day names 
—Smith, Tailor, et cetera. 

As business activity increased, we 
find the individual faced with a credit 
problem, the credit problem being of 
course, his own finances in order to 
carry accounts and merchandise in a 
rapidly expanding market, and thus we 
find partnerships formed. These part- 
nerships were directly the result of the 
credit problems of the business, and 
legal relations were necessary, but they 
were secondary and not the major 
influence. 

As business organizations continued 
to expand, we find the necessity of add- 
ing on more-individuals to relieve the 
credit problems and at the same time 
limiting the responsibility which might 
be involved, and hence there were all 
manners and forms of _ trusteeships 
under which certain businesses were 
operated. Here again recognition was 
given to the individuals performing the 
more important functions of the trus- 
teeships. 

The continued increase in business 
activity in order to meet national and 
inter-national business requirements, 
produced additional credit problems. 
It was necessary to get more money 
into businesses operating on national 
and inter-national bases, and at the 
same time, it was necessary to limit 
responsibility which any one investor 
might have. Here again, the principal 
problem was one of financing, which in 
turn is an internal credit problem. 

Finally, evolved the present corpor- 
ate organization under which business 








The credit man's functional 


by J. J. DORAN, 
Davison —Paxon Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


functions with limited liability, but 
with full responsibility assigned for the 
operation of the business to certain off- 
cers established by law, these officers 
being known as President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer and Secretary. 

As far as can be determined, the 
corporate form of business organization 
formed to meet the credit problems of 
business was designed by the legal pro- 
fession with almost no help from those 
individuals known as credit managers. 

Now let us think about the term 
“Credit Management.” There is a 
tremendous difference between thé con- 
cept of “Credit Management,” and the 
“Credit Manager” as he is: known to- 
day. 

Credit Management was one of the 
original functions of a business. It was 
one of the original activities of the 
sole proprietor. It was one of the 
trusted duties of a partner of a busi- 
ness. It was equally important under 
the various forms of trusteeships which 
were in existence at one time, and is an 
indispensable part of present corporate 
management. 

By this type of credit management, 
I mean the necessity of thinking in 
terms of all of the business’ require- 
ments, that is, being able to visualize 
how much money is needed for a busi- 
ness, after considering the assets and 
the known liabilities and the contin- 
gent liabilities; and then with this in- 
formation available, determining what 
credit instruments are necessary in 
order to permit the sale of merchandise 
on a credit basis, and on the other 
hand what banking relations would 
necessarily* have to follow, considering 
all these factors. 

This concept of credit management 
is very much broader in scope than the 
duties assigned at present to most credit 
managers. I am frankly unable to 
understand how, out of such a long- 
time practice of credit management, 
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could have evolved the very technical 
and limited set of duties that are now 
considered the Credit Manager’s job. 
Credit Management is as old as busi- 
ness. The present day duties popularly 
conceded as the Credit Manager’s job, 
are without any historical background. 

We might ask ourselves at this stage, 
just why there should be such a huge 
gap between the accepted concept of 
credit management and the duties as- 
signed to the Credit Manager. Per- 
haps there is no satisfactory answer to 
this question. We can do a little spec- 
ulating as to the cause of the variation. 
It seems to me that originally, those 
men who were engaged as Credit Man- 
agers of businesses, failed to keep 
abreast with the many economic 
changes which in turn have affected 
our business structure. 

The financial problems of business 
have changed, just as the organization 
of business has changed. Banking re- 
lations and banking organization and 
banking methods have changed as 


radically as business organization. The 


distribution of wealth has changed 
radically, and nations which were once 
powerful and wealthy, have now given 
place to new nations which a hundred 
or two hundred years ago were almost 
unknown. 

All of'these changes: were responsible 
for the policies which were determined 
for a particular business, and after these 
policies had been adopted and put into 
effect in a given business, then the 
Credit Manager was assigned the job 
of operating within these policies. It 
seems to me the reverse of this order 
should have been the case. That is, 
whoever was responsible for the per- 
formance of the credit manager’s duties 
should have visualized all of these 
many changes which in turn affected 
the policies of a business, and that the 
Credit ‘Manager not only should have 
been aware of the importance of these 
changes to his particular business, but 
that he in turn should have suggested 
the change of policy which the new 
order of things necessarily dictated. 

In other words, Credit Managers 
were apparently too much concerned 
with the balance sheets of their cus- 
tomers instead of occasionally deter- 
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place in business management 


mining the balance sheet condition of 
their own business. 


If this has not been done by past 
credit managers, and all of the evidence 
which has come to my attention sug- 
gests that it has not been done, then 
in turn there must be some underlying 
reason why they have not taken this 
aggressive attitude. 


Again, since there is no definite evi- 
dence upon which to base decision or 
to influence judgment, I can take the 
liberty of speculating. It must be that 
the educational concepts of those en- 
gaged in credit extension work is not 
comprehensive. In other words, per- 
haps because of the division of labor 
and concentration upon a given job, 
there has been overlooked the necessity 
of thinking beyond the immediate 
problems of a given job, and the neces- 
sity of interpreting the job in_ its 
broader aspects, and to trace its func- 
tional relations from the job to its 
higher elements, rather than to its 
lower elements. 


Under present day corporate organ- 
ization, I think that functionally, the 
Treasurer as the financial administra- 
tor of the Company is really the Credit 
Manager. Thinking in terms of credit 
management, it is his job to interpret 
all credit policies, both incoming and 
outgoing extensions of credit of the 
business. The Treasurer of a large 
Corporation, therefore, must be well 
versed in economics. He must have a 
working knowledge of commercial law, 
not only as applied to negotiable in- 
struments, but to contracts; laws of 
various states regarding the rights of 
Corporations to do business in such 
states, laws regulating the sale of 
stocks and bonds, etc. in various states. 
He must know enough about account- 
ing to interpret the varying ratios as 
shown upon a balance sheet. To these 
technical things, he must add some 
which are broader in scope, that is, he 
must understand marketing principles, 
so that he can be in sympathy with 
the problems of the sales division. 
Credit policies at times’appear to work 
a hardship upon the sales division. 
This has been true to the extent that 
many sales managers regard the Credit 


Department and credit policies as def- 
inite obstacles in their path of profits. 
The Treasurer or Credit Manager 
must also have an appreciation of the 
value of advertising. ‘There are many 
ways of publicizing credit policies ad- 
vantageously, which many Treasurers 
and Credit Managers ignore. 

I can cite you one example of what 
I have in mind on this point. Several 








Credit Manager: 
salary $5,000. 


In a recent study by The Dartnell 
Corporation of the duties of manage- 
ment executives and their salaries, the 
study being based on fifty-three me- 
dium sized manufacturing businesses, 
the following findings were made con- 
cerning the average salary of these ex- 
ecutives: 


General Manager: $15,000 
Comptroller: 7,500 
Sales Director: 12,000 
Sales Manager: 7,500 
Credit Manager: 5,000 
Office Manager: 5,000 
Personnel Director: 6,000 
Works Manager: 6,000 
Advertising Manager: 7,500 


The duties of the credit manager, 
according to the survey, are outlined 
as follows: “His job is to use the credit- 
granting powers of a business to the 
best advantage of the business and the 
customer. He is responsible for credit 
losses. He reports to the general man- 
ager, but works closely with the sales 
manager in building of better custom- 
ers by helping them to become better 
business men.” 

As to his qualifications: “He should 
be first of all a good business man. 
Legal training is desirable. He must 
be able to write a good business letter 
that will get the money without losing 
good will. He must understand and 
appreciate the management problems of 
customers and be capable of guiding 
their policies. He should belong--to 
local Credit Men’s Associations. He 
should work in harmony with the sales 
manager.” 


years ago there came up for discussion 
the advisability of carrying on a 
“Prompt Payment Campaign,” as a 
Community advertising plan. Imme- 
diately, all the credit managers present 
started to make plans regarding the 
best advertising method. It did not 
suggest itself to the Credit Managers 
that obviously their plans for publiciz- 
ing such an important thing would be 
amateurish. Fortunately an advertis- 
ing expert was attending the meeting, 
and he arose, and very frankly told 
them that what they needed to know 
apparently, was enough about advertis- 
ing to know that a good advertising 
job can best be done by an advertising 
expert, and that it was just as incon- 
sistent to expect a Credit Manager to 
plan an advertising campaign even 
though it concerned the extension of 
credit, as it would be for the adver- 
tising man to attempt to extend credit 
for any of their businesses. 


There is another angle to this phase 
of our discussion, and that is, that 
credit is used today as a commodity, 
just as money, and just as any other 
item of merchandise is, and that per- 
haps credit should be merchandised by 
principles of merchandising the same 
as any other marketing policy. 


There is another thing which must 
be kept in mind under present day 
operation, and that is the influence of 
consumer organizations upon the credit 
policies of any business. Business men 
are confronted daily by all sorts of 
consumer credit agencies such as the 
Industrial Loan Companies, Mortgage 
Loan Companies on personal property, 
and even such agencies as the recent 
Home Owners Loan Corporation. 


Business men when not at business 
are constantly contacting such agencies, 
either through experiences of their 
friends, families, or themselves. As a 
result they develop different viewpoints 
towards credit extension, and the mod- 
ern credit officer must know their re- 
quirements and to what extent these 
agencies will ultimately affect his 
business. - 

Our Treasurer - Credit Manager 


must also understand the principles of 
executive control. (Continued on page 31) 
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Letters, like bridges, should be 

built on a plan. In fact, letters are 
lu bridges over which our thoughts 

travel to our business associates, 
clients, customers, debtors, and the 
public in general. These letter bridges 
need skillful builders. Unless some 
intelligent planned attention is given 
to letters they are invariably weak, 
expensive, ineffective, and sometimes 
even definitely harmful to a business. 

The man who dictates a letter has a 
tremendous responsibility. He is the 
spokesman for his firm. His words are 
made permanent in the letters which 
go out from him into the world to 
represent him and his organization. 
Each letter any dictator writes is as 
truly the voice of the business as if 
his words had been spoken aloud by the 
chief executive. They are the firm so 
far as the man who receives them is 
concerned. Indeed, a customer’s entire 
knowledge to a house will in many 
cases be gained from letters alone. He 
may never meet the men who are really 
the firm. How important then that 
the dictator should represent the organ- 
ization in a creditable manner. 

Every business firm is affected favor- 
ably or unfavorably by the attitude of 
those with whom it deals. If the letter 
is such that reaction of the reader is 
friendly, he says to himself, perhaps 
unconsciously, “That is a good firm.” 
Such a letter has cemented a friendship 
which the advertising or sales depart- 
ments have carefully built up and 
fostered. It has carried a specific mes- 
sage quickly, but the letter has also 
increased the strength of the firm. 

From a firm’s letter writers should 
be expected clear, tactful, pleasing, 
well-phrased, well arranged statements 
representing the organization’s policies, 
its orders, sales, adjustments, credits, 
or collections. This is not an easy 
task even when it is divided among 
numerous men. Machine methods will 
not produce creditable letters. Of 
course standardizing the letters in 
form, appearance, and style—the ex- 
ternals—creates the proper setting, but 
these things are not letters. Letters 
are the thoughts of a writer put into 
readable form, the bridge between him 





Plan your letters! 


and his client. Hence the real source 
of strength in a letter is the ability 
of the man who plans it. His strength 
in turn is based upon his knowledge 
of how to use the English language 
with thoughtful application to daily 
letter problems. This power is devel- 
oped through study and practice. 

When a writer is actually composing 
a letter, he has no time for analyzing 
his methods or for looking up a prin- 
ciple. He must know the rule, the 
principle, and have. the method at his 
tongue’s end so that he naturally ap- 
plies it. A dictator must organize his 
thoughts quickly and present them 
smoothly and effectively. This he can 
do only if he has previously studied the 
process of translating thoughts into 
words and has mastered the principles 
of letter writing, so that they are al- 
most instinctive with him. He must 
have a workable plan so that he can 
produce resultful letters at reasonable 
cost. His ability to produce such letters 
is only as strong as the weakest spot 
in his dictation methods. Good letters 
can be achieved only through efficient 
methods of dictation. A systematic 
planned approach to the daily letter is 
therefore a necessity. Furthermore a 
plan lifts letter writing from the grind 
of drudgery to the interesting plane of 
a smoothly working system. 

Planned letters have several advan- 
tages over letters written blindly. Sum- 
marized, these points are: 

1. The planned letter knows where 
it is going and why. 

2. The planned letter is not at the 
mercy of interruptions during dicta- 
tion. 

3. The planned letter costs less 
because it takes less time to dictate 
and to type. 

4. The planned letter is more cour- 
teous, because, being concise and sys- 
tematic, it takes less of the recipient’s 
reading time. 

5. The planned letter is a good will 
builder because it is more human and 
is easier to understand and to answer. 

6. And finally, perhaps most vital 
of all, the planned letter eases the strain 
of writing letters, adds zest to what 
is all too often looked upon as merely 


a dull routine task, and gives the execu- 
tive a measuring rod by which to gauge 
his efficiency as a dictator. 

If one will approach his letter writ- 
ing with a systematic plan in mind, he 
will find that he can actually handle 
two thirds of every letter mentally be- 
fore he does any dictating at all. De- 
veloping a plan of approach for letter 
writing is like learning to use a slide 
rule for mathematical calculations. The 
process is shortened, and the results 
gained are more certain to be accurate. 
Building this planned approach to 
letters is the five minute plan which 
has helped hundreds of letter writers 
to work more efficiently and resultfully. 

There are three steps to take in 
writing a planned letter. First, the 
actual planning; second, arranging the 
material; third, dictating. To plan a 
letter means to size up the situation 
from all angles, to analyze and to 
decide upon the direction one’s letter 
should take. Careful, clear thinking 
must precede writing. ‘This is partic- 
ularly true in all types of credit and 
collection letters, where the human 
element is more than ordinarily full 
of dynamite which the incompletely 
planned letter may set off with reper- 
cussion echoing destructively through 
the sales department. 

After the day’s mail reaches the 
dictator’s desk, it is his interesting task 
to complete the cycle by answering each 
letter to the best of his ability. As 
they read, many men jot down on the 
letter margin their ideas for the reply, 
relaying as much of the detail of word- 
ing as possible to their stenographers. 
Certainly if the reply requires an en- 
closure, they note that; if it requires 
investigation, or discussion with some- 
one else, they put it in a different pile 
from the more routine letters. Above 
all, if it deals with a delicate situation, 
they separate it from the others and 
give it due consideration. Thus, as he 
reads, the dictator easily simplifies his 
work by classifying each letter as (1) 
easy to answer, (2) difficult, needing 
further information, (3) very difficult, 
needing special thought to reach a 
decision. 

The man who values his time should 
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arrange his letters systematically for 
reply so that he can pick them up 
quickly and handle them rapidly when 
he begins to dictate. 


The easily answered letters deal with 
questions so familiar that they have a 
tendency to seem routine, but beware 
of that point of view. No letter is 
really routine if it carries a message 
of business importance. To say that a 
letter is “routine” gives one the idea 
that its content is of no importance. 
That is wrong, because a letter either 
sells or fails to sell a business organiza- 
tion. It makes or it mars good will. 
This in turn, reacts upon the firm and 
upon the author of the letter. There- 
fore avoid the mental attitude that the 
easy to answer letter is mere routine. 
It isn’t really, because it represents 
some phase of the buying or selling 
which is the life blood of the business. 
Even if the seemingly routine letter 
doesn’t appear to have much bearing 
on the business, it must be handled 
carefully. One never knows when a 
gracious letter will bear fruit in the 
form of good will which will lead to 
business. 


The more difficult letter cannot be 
disposed of so easily because it requires 
that the dictator get some special data 
before he can reply. It is very im- 
portant to do this because nothing is 
more annoying to a correspondent and 
nothing wastes more time than for a 
reply to overlook some of the things 
that have been asked. 


One cannot even plan an answer in 
a complicated case, let alone dictate a 
letter on it without being perfectly 
sure that he knows all the vital details 
connected with the situation. 


After reading and classifying his 
mail, a man is one third finished with 
his dictation. The second step pre- 
liminary to dictation is to plan the 
answer and organize the subject matter. 
Some of the planning has undoubtedly 
been done during the reading process. 
Planning the letter means deciding 
which points to discuss and which to 
eliminate. This implies thinking 
through the subject, and all around it, 
evaluating it from every point of view. 


The first step in planning an actual 
letter is to find your main objectives by 
asking: “What is the complete back- 
ground of this letter I am answering; 
of this situation with which I am deal- 
ing? What do I wish to accomplish ?” 

Usually a letter has only one major 





objective. In credit and collection 
letters, a superficial observer would say 
that the major objective is always the 
same: to get the money. Ultimately, 
yes; but in certain cases the major 
objective of the credit letter is to get 
any kind of answer, to sell the idea of 
small payments, or to smooth out some 
misunderstanding, or to educate the 
customer to the value of his credit 
standing. For example: Take the case 
of Mr. John Doe, who has ignored 





by MARGARET HEWITT, 


Correspondence Auditor 
and Associate, Staff of 
Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago. 


your invoices and your previous letters. 
The ultimate objective of your corres- 
pondence is to collect. But the major 
objective of your present letter is to 
get a response from him, an acknowl- 
edgment of the debt. ‘To decide upon 
the major objective is to have thought 
the situation through analytically as a 
basis for your attack. 

Next, one realizes that every letter 
has at least two secondary objectives: 
to build good will, and to increase 
sales. These minor objectives are also 
of special significance to credit letters 
because actually, the credit department 
is the right hand man of both the 
sales and the advertising departments. 
What the credit man does and says is 
reflected on the black side of the ledger 
only if he keeps himself sales and ad- 
vertising minded and_ cooperative. 
Sales building should never be absent 








from the mind of the credit office letter 
writer. 


With the major and minor objec- 
tives of his letter clearly in mind, the 
dictator is ready to plan how to attain 
these goals. ‘This step involves select- 
ing only topics which will effectively 
contribute to the quick attainment of 
the objectives. In deciding upon these 
vital points one must be guided by the 
background of the letter situation. As 
far as possible he must take into con- 
sideration the human elements involved. 
Who is this person to whom I write? 
How much does he know about this 
matter? ‘What information should I 
give him? What. appeal is most’ likely 
to succeed with him? How can I 
manage to attain my objective without 
jeopardizing his good will? How can 
I keep him sold on my firm? In thus 
reducing the letter objectives to a 
workable basis, one must carefully 
weigh the negative as well as the posi- 
tive points at issue. He must see all 
the factors in the case—good and bad. 
Remember Lincoln’s formula for a 
successful law case: “I spend three 
fourths of my time figuring out what 
the other fellow is going to say, and 
one fourth on my own part.” 


To write good letters one must be 
sensitive to the human basis of the situa- 
tion. ‘Therefore, a man should study 
people and world affairs—know how 
people react towards words and toward 
certain methods of approach. The 
more one knows about men and women 
the better able he is to talk to them 
in person or by letter in a way that 
they can understand favorably. An 
alert letter writer tries to make his 
letter dominate the mail on the recip- 
ient’s desk. His best tool is a natural 
human-ness in the approach, achieved 
through understanding of the hu- 
man relations involved in the letter 
problem. 


The final mental step in planning a 
letter is to decide upon the most logical 
arrangement of the points chosen— 
where to start in order to gain imme- 
diate, favorable attention, how to ar- 
range the topics to bring out the major 
objectives most favorably, and most 
important of all, where and when to 
sign off. 


With this little outline in mind, or 
jotted down on a memo pad, or on 
the margin of the letter one is answer- 
ing, the letter writer can easily fit 
words into sentences (Cont. on page 29) 
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JOHN H. PETO, Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., Siienes this job of being 


A sales-minded credit man 


In many instances the credit man 
of the past used to approve or re- 
lu ject sales orders like a despotic king 
ruling his subjects. An outgrowth 
of the head bookkeeper, he was an in-- 
accessible personage whose decisions 
were often considered arbitrary because 
they were given in a curt “yes” or 
“no” manner. While such an attitude 
was never warranted, it was, at the 
time, thought necessary in order to cre- 
ate respect for the then rising profes- 
sion of credit man with the result that 
salesmanagers and salesmen considered 
the credit man as part of sales resist- 
ance which had to be overcome. 

Today it is different. The efficient, 
specially-trained credit man now ap- 
proaches his problems with a good-will 
attitude. Having a mind flexible 
enough to contact new ideas, he has 
become an integral part of almost every 
business organization. He is sales 
minded, having a keen interest in the 
problems confronting those whose job 
it is to keep the wheels of business 
moving. He is an analyst, accountant 
and embryo lawyer. The credit man 
is in a sense a banker in that he has at 
his disposal certain funds of his em- 
ployer for investment in the credit of 
others and upon his wisdom depends 
whether a profit or a loss results in the 
employment of those funds. 

The sales manager, realizing that 
the element of collection is just as im- 
portant to the successful operation of a 
business as are sales, is now deeply con- 
cerned over the credi¢ man’s opinion as 
to the financial responsibility of those 
who seek to purchase on a credit basis. 
The credit man, desirous of creating 
harmony and understanding within an 
organization, seeks the advice of all 
who may have a hand in securing new 
business, before coming to a definite de- 
cision as to the credit status of the risk 
involved. 

Sales and production are generally 
considered the chief needs for success 








of almost any business, with expense 
the step-child. The men in the fac- 
tories are producers of equipment or 
merchandise, and salesmen consider 
themselves producers of business, or the 
means by which production is trans- 
formed into sales with resultant pro- 
fits. Salesmen and sales managers 
alike are out to attain their sales quota; 
often the credit rating of a customer is 
of secondary importance to them 
When that condition exists such sales 
cannot be classed “productive.” 

The credit man is expected to guide 
a business through maximum sales with 
minimum loss, promoting at the same 
time good will, thereby leaving open 
and smoothing the way for more sales 
with resultant profits; yet the credit 
man is often considered “expense.” It 
would seem, therefore, that the pro- 
ductive worth of any individual de- 
pends upon the manner in which the 
job is performed regardless of its na- 
ture. Yes—the salesman’s job is pro- 
ductive! It is productive of the best 
and the worst, and because of this par- 
adox the job of being a credit man ex- 
ists. 

Once an account is established as to 
credit, the element of “‘sales promotion” 
exists more than ever and in this the 
work of the credit man is closely allied 
with that of sales in the fostering of 
good will and increased business! Col- 


lection correspondence is an important 
phase of “credit sales work.” 

In many instances, the first contact 
between the credit man and customer 
is through the medium of collection let- 
ters. The manner in which this is 
handled can do much towards main- 
taining and improving relations that 
often represent considerable sales ef- 
fort and expense. It is the repeat busi- 
ness which presages profit, and collec- 
tion letters in a measure effect such 
sales, for they enable the seller to keep 
in contact with customers. Be human 
in your correspondence; do not let the 
machine age mechanize your personal- 
ity. 

Proper business atmosphere breeds 
alertness and initiative from which new 
ideas, progress and profits come. Well- 
organized personnel, working in an at- 
mosphere of harmony and cooperation, 
will become “productive” by the re- 
sults obtained from working under such 
conditions. 

Picture, if you will, a large room at 
the head of which sits both the sales 
and credit managers. Then, dividing 
the room is the sales personnel on the 
left half and the credit personnel on 
the right. With such a set up, the per- 
sonnels of both divisions are readily ac- 
cessible to each other, which is condu- 
cive to harmony between two divisions 
upon whose work the life of any busi- 
ness rests. Instead of receiving a curt 
“ves” or “no” via inter-office mail, or 
phone, the salesmanager will be in a 
position to talk over the merits of an 
account with the credit man and 
either convince or be convinced. 

No one likes to lose or pass up an 
order less than the credit man and be- 
cause of that the entreaties of an over- 
enthused salesmanager will often cause 
a credit man to weaken, upon the as- 
surance that the salesman will be able 
to effect collection when due. Sales- 
men may be honestly influenced by out- 
ward appearances of a customer, 
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whereas the credit man has facts and 
figures as well as experience intuition 
which might reflect otherwise. In such 
cases it is the duty of the credit man 
to show the salesman how and why all 
is not as it may appear on the surface 

On the other hand, salesmen because 
of personal contact with customers can 
obtain pertinent information which 
may not be available through the ordi- 
nary credit sources. Such information 
combined with the results of the credit 
man’s investigation permits a thorough 
analysis being given each credit appli- 
cant, and if the opinion is adverse to 
sales the credit man should exercise his 
power of veto, for experience shows 
that the percentage of those transac- 
tions approved under pressure against 
the credit man’s better judgment have 
resulted in a loss. It is equally true 
that a credit man whose record reveals 
no losses is not as efficient as such a 
record would seem to indicate, for vol- 
ume sales cannot be attained wholly on 
“A 1” credit risks. Some faith in the 
progress and success of others must be 
taken. 


Sales policies and methods are in- 
terwoven with the credit problem 
through terms of sale. Changes in one 
affects the other. New sales plans cre- 
ated to meet various conditions in one 
or all sections of the country must 
necessarily take into consideration the 
element of payment. It is up to the 
credit man to meet the situation with 
terms of sale that will offer the least 
sales resistance and yet be on a basis 
satisfactory to the seller as well as the 
buyer. The nature, type of business 
and selling price govern the terms on 
which a product can be sold at a profit- 
able basis. Overcoming sales resist- 
ance by granting extended terms of sale 
or making drastic price reductions be- 
yond a point of profit represents a lack 
of business sense and a complete aban- 
donment of salesmanship. 


The sale of quality merchandise un- 
der competitive conditions does not al- 
ways depend on price. One of the im- 
portant phases of selling is the estab- 
lishing and maintaining of confidence 
in both one’s self and the product be- 
ing offered. In this the matter 
of “service” is a primary factor, not 
only from the standpoint of quick de- 
livery, but “service” in the form. of 
technical or general advice offered for 
the betterment of a customer’s busi- 
ness. Mutual confidence between 
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buyer and seller breeds goodwill, and 
goodwill results in sales. 

The responsibility for maintaining 
confidence once gained is divided be- 
tween the salesman and the credit man. 
Personality is a great asset and in this 
the salesman has the advantage due to 
the opportunity afforded him in mak- 
ing personal contacts, whereas the 





Bankruptcy matters are of vital im- 
portance to the majority of the readers 
of "Credit and Financial Management” 
and, accordingly, we wish to call your 
attention to the current issue of our re- 
cently inaugurated feature column 
“CAPITAL LETTERS”, conducted by 
Mr. Baldwin, Manager of the Washing- 
ton Service Bureau. This month he 
follows his August analysis of legisla- 
tion passed by the recent Congress and 
affecting business with a presentation of 
the bankruptcy situation as it stood at 
the close of Congress. This material 
appears on page 30 of this issue. 





credit man must rely to a great extent 
on injecting personality into corre- 
spondence. Those credit men, how- 
ever, who are able to make periodical 
visits to customers, dealers or jobbers 
find that it pays; the feeling being that 
such visits create goodwill in that the 
customers meet someone who is not 
primarily bent on taking away an or- 
der. This permits the credit man to 
leave the impression that those at 
“headquarters” are human and inter- 
ested in their customer’s success. In 
addition, the credit man obtains first 
hand knowledge of conditions, meets 
the customers at their work, and can 
study the problems they face, thereby 
obtaining a broader viewpoint and a 
clearer conception of what the sales 
force has to contend with. 

Many corporations recruit their sales 
force from college men, putting them 


through..a special training which fits - 


them to sell the individual corpora- 
tion’s particular product. They learn 
how it is made, what it does and why; 
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competitive conditions, prices and quo- 
tas. Rarely is any credit training 
given, with the result that when, or if, 
a “first order” is turned down because 
of credit—discouragement and ill feel- 
ing often enters that salesman’s mind. 

Salesmen should be taught “the 
credit viewpoint,” not only to avoid 
disappointment but so they may know 
that while working up a job should 
there be reason to suspect the prospec- 
tive customer’s credit is weak, steps 
could be taken immediately to ascertain 
the credit standing before increasing 
the sales expense. When such training 
is not possible, close association of both 
sales and credit departments will en- 
able salesmen to appreciate the respon- 
sibility of credit work and the credit 
personnel may study the problems in- 
volved in effecting sales. 

The credit man, to be constantly 
alert to the ways of debtors, must keep 
abreast of the times and progress. In 
other words he must “keep up with 
the band.” Credit Associations afford 
such an opportunity. They are a me- 
dium of information on all phases of 
credit work. Too many credit execu- 
tives, after being active in association 
work for some years, feel that they 
have outgrown the need and drop out 
—from that time on such credit men 
are out of touch with current happen- 
ings, ideas, collections, fraud preven- 
tion and adjustment methods. The 
faker and the schemer never rest on 
past laurels. New ways to get some- 
thing for nothing are always being de- 
vised and the credit man who does not 
keep up with the changing tactics is 
like a piece of machinery which has be- 
come obsolete. 

So we find that the “job of being a 
sales-minded credit man’”’ is not one for 
a lone wolf, not one for a single track 
mind but one for those who are able 
and. willing. to see the. other. fellow’s 
viewpoint with the ability to consider, 
weigh, accept, advise, or reject in an 
intelligent, understanding manner. 
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Reciprocal trade agreements 


and their effect on business 


by Hon. CLIFTON A. 


There is a saying among us law- 
yers that “‘a smart client makes a 
smart lawyer.” I have long been 
of the opinion that the National 
Legislative Body and its labors are 
good, bad, or indifferent in perfect ra- 
tio to the intelligent interest taken by 
our constituencies and their willing- 
ness to put the national welfare above 
personal benefit. 

Perhaps at no time in the history of 
our Government has the National leg- 
islative body been under such terrific 
pressure from individuals and groups. 
Opinions and views have clashed upon 
many subjects. Ofttimes the legislative 
way has been obscured by the clouds of 
uncertainty and indecision. Many 
times we would have welcomed the de- 
liberate, unselfish viewpoint of men of 
affairs. 

I am confident that the average 
member of Congress is always grateful 
for a letter from a constituent, express- 
ing his views upon a piece of legisla- 
tion which shows that he understands 
the subject; that he has considered it 
from its various angles; and that he is 
definitely of the opinion that a certain 
course of conduct is for the best in- 
terest of society. I am also quite equal- 
ly certain that no amount of high-pow- 
ered pressure, no number of long tele- 
grams, or visits of imposing delega- 
tions have any deciding influence on 
legislative action where it is so obvi- 
ously shown that such effort is purely 
the cumulative action of individuals 
who are demanding a certain course of 
conduct merely because some one has 
asked them to do so. 

I do not wish, however, to consume 
all of my space by dealing in generali- 
ties. I would like for a few moments 


WOODRUM, Member of Congress from Virginia 


to direct your attention as business men 
to one of the aspects of our present 
economic and social chaos which, in my 
judgment, is too often overlooked or 
minimized in its importance. I refer 
to the somewhat prosaic subject of our 
foreign trade relations. To my way of 
thinking, we cannot expect any eco- 
nomic solidarity until we have solved 
the problem of finding a market for 
the goods, wares, and merchandise of 
our American industries and for the 
products of our farms and mines. 

Therefore, I am very glad to have 
an opportunity to present to a group of 
business men, such as is represented by 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, my views regarding the trade 
agreements program of the Roosevelt 
Administration. The conditions which 
brought about this program are not 
dissimilar to the problems of credit men 
when business conditions become acute. 
Credit men realize that an expansion 
of trade is the surest way of easing 
such conditions. "The Administration 
at Washington feels the same way 
about the international credit situation 
and is attempting to find a remedy 
through trade expansion. 

Business men well understand that 
foreign trade is like traffic in a two-way 
street ; they know that when such traf- 
fic is interrupted in one direction, it 
too frequently interferes with expedi- 
tious movement in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Credit men know that business con- 
sists of purchases as well as sales. The 
interest of creditors and debtors de- 
serves some consideration in the inter- 
national field as well as in the domestic 
phase of business. It has frequently 
been asserted that the United States 


* gram. 


has shifted from a debtor to a creditor 
position. It behooves us as creditors 
to make it possible for our debtors to 
pay us. While I do not intend to go 
into the complications and interrela- 
tionships of international finance and 
commerce, I wish to make it clear that 
the administration of a properly corre- 
lated foreign policy must take these 
matters into consideration. 

The sponsors of the trade agreements 
program at Washington are acting 
upon the principle that the component 
parts of foreign trade are imports and 
exports and that the interruption to 
this two-way traffic during the last 
four or five years has been unwarrant- 
edly interfered with by governments at 
home and abroad. The Administra- 
tion is undertaking to modify that sit- 
vation by means of trade agreements 
through which this Government lowers 
trade barriers in order to obtain better 
markets in foreign countries for our 
surplus products. The international 
credit situation has already been im- 
proved by trade agreements. 

First, I wish to say a word as to the 
objectives and procedure of this pro- 
I can explain the objectives to 
you in no better way than to quote 
some passages from a speech by the Sec- 
retary of State before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, on 
April 30 of this year. On that occa- 
sion he said in part: 


“The foreign trade program of this 
government is based fundamentally upon 
what to us is an indisputable assumption 
—namely, that our domestic recovery can 
be neither complete nor durable unless 
our surplus-creating branches of produc- 
tion succeed in regaining at least a sub- 
stantial portion of their lost foreign mar- 
kets. 
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“Our production of cotton, lard, to- 
bacco, fruits, copper, petroleum products, 
automobiles, machinery, electrical and of- 
fice appliances and. a host of other spe- 
cialties is geared to a scale of operation 
the output of which exceeds domestic 
consumption by ten to fifty per cent. 

“In his message to Congress recom- 
mending the passage of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the President urged the need 
of restoring foreign markets in order 
that our surplus-producing industries may 
be ‘spared in part, at least, the heart- 
breaking readjustments that must be nec- 
essary if the shrinkage of American for- 
eign commerce remains permanent.’ 

“In generalizing the duty reductions 
negotiated in the individual trade agree- 
ments, we have sought to place on an 
equal footing those nations which in turn 
extend equality of treatment to our com- 
merce and to refuse such equality to 
those nations which refuse equality to us. 
Thus all phases of our policy are on a 
reciprocal basis.” 


Now, as to the method of attaining 
these objectives. On June 12, 1934, 
the President signed the bill commonly 
known as the Trade Agreements Act 
which granted to him the authority to 
negotiate reciprocal trade agreements 
with foreign nations for the purpose of 
expanding our foreign trade. The 
President in this amendment is limited 
to a fifty per cent reduction in the rates 
of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. A 
great majority of the American peo- 
ple will agree that the rates in most 
instances would still be sufficiently high 
after the maximum reduction of fifty 
per cent. 

Few of the reductions thus far made, 
however, represent the maximum al- 
lowed by the law. Incidentally, this 
limitation in reduction is parallel with 
the limitations of increases and de- 
creases in duty under the flexible pro- 
vision of the tariff acts of 1922 and 
1930. Likewise, the provisions for 
hearings under the Trade Agreements 
Act are similar to the provisions for 
hearings under these tariff acts. A 
further similarity between the 1934 
legislation and the flexible provisions 
of the tariff acts of 1922 and 1930 is 
the equality of treatment of all coun- 
tries. 

The changes in tariff rates, either 
upward or downward, apply to all 
countries alike. Under the flexible 
Provisions, however, the great major- 
ity of rate changes represented in- 
creases. ‘These increases did not sin- 
gle out individual countries, but ap- 
plied to all nations. Since in a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement both coun- 
tries must argee to the changes in rates, 


it is readily seen that there is no place 
for increase in tariffs. As noted above 
in the objectives as stated by the Secre- 
tary of State, the purpose of the re- 
ciprocal act is to increase trade and 
not to restrict it further. 

There are a number of fallacies rel- 
ative to the tariff which have been 
perpetuated for the past one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty years. One of 
these fallacies is that imports in gen- 
eral displace American products, dollar 
for dollar, and therefore rob American 
workers of their jobs. If one takes 
time to look into the situation, that 
fallacy is readily dissipated. In the 
first place, there are many imports 
into the United States on which thou- 
sands of workers directly depend for 
their livelihood. ‘To mention a few, 
the imports of rubber, tin, raw silk, and 
coffee take not a single job from labor- 
ers, but actually give employment to 
American workers. 





Congressman Woodrum is known in 
Washington as a close student of inter- 
national trade relations. His views on 
this important subject are presented in 
two articles. In the October number 
Congressman Woodrum will discuss 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements as they 
affect Agriculture. Mr. Woodrum is 
frequently mentioned as a leading 
candidate for Democratic floor leader 
when the next Congress convenes. 





These are four outstanding imports 
of the United States which bring into 
existence certain industries and give 
employment to labor. It is obvious 
that every individual employed in the 
rubber industry, with its many ramifi- 
cations, the essential canning industry, 
utilizing tin, the great silk manufac- 
turing and coffee-roasting industries, 
are absolutely dependent upon imports 
for their very existence. 

Most of the opponents of the recipro- 
cal tariff program would possibly ad- 
mit that these imports give employ- 
ment rather than take it away from 
American workers. Every importation 
creates employment. The amount 
given by other imports into the United 
States is a matter of degree. Further- 
more, for every dollar’s worth of such 
imports brought into this country giv- 
ing employment to American labor, 
another dollar’s worth must be pro- 


duced and exported. Instead of such 
imports robbing Americans of their 
jobs, they give additional jobs to Amer- 
ican workers. 

It is futile for opponents of trade 
agreements or high tarfff exponents to 
attempt to calculate the loss of jobs 
caused by imports. Even in manufac- 
tured products as much employment is 
given in the purchase, sale, transporta- 
tion, and handling of imported arti- 
cles as in those produced domestically. 
Furthermore, as consumers, workers 
are naturally interested in obtaining 
their purchases at lower prices. 

If through imports the worker is able 
to buy with his twenty-five cent piece 
an imported electric light bulb for ten 
cents and have fifteen cents left over 
for other purchases, rather than pay 
the full twenty-five cents for the light 
bulb and have to go without other ar- 
ticles, his standard of living is in- 
creased. It so happens that a compar- 
atively small cost of an electric light 
bulb is represented by labor. Those 
who have selfish axes to grind usually 
beg this question by saying that we 
are all producers and all consumers. 
That, I submit, does not justify unrea- 
sonable tariff protection which may rob 
a worker of the product which he 
needs as a consumer. 

There is still another wage fallacy 
related to the tariff problem. For many 
years it has been the contention of the 
high , protectionists that high tariffs 
bring high wages. Every time a tariff 
measure is before the Congress, this 
outworn argument is paraded before 
the American public. It is readily 
granted that the American scale of 
wages is generally higher than that of 
foreign countries. A simple compari- 
son of money wages in the United 
States and foreign countries appears to 
be a clear and convincing way of 
showing those not capable of further 
analyzing the problem of foreign trade 
that there is a necessity for tariffs in 
order to protect workers. 

Not being able to understand all the 
implications of foreign trade, it seems 
to follow from this comparison that 
cheap foreign goods must be excluded 
or our scale of wages will be forced 
down to the foreign level, to the det- 
riment of the working class. Incident- 
ally, in the Canadian debates relative 
to the reciprocal agreement recently 
concluded with that country, the wage 
argument was used against certain 
“cheap labor in the United States.” 
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The opponents of the trade agreement 
in Canada maintained that they needed 
a high tariff in Canada because they 
could not compete with lower labor 
costs in the United States. Some pro- 
ducers in France maintain that they 
need high tariffs to protect them from 
the high wages in the United States. 
This two-edged sword is now being 
used against us. 

The fallacy of the high wage-high 
tariff argument is, of course, the as- 
sumption that high wages mean high 
production costs. This, of course, is 
not true, as is readily seen by the ex- 
perience of the automobile industry in 
the United States, which on an aver- 
age pays higher wages than almost any 
other industry. The automobile pro- 
ducers are not afraid of the “pauper 
labor of Europe” or “the coolie labor 
of the Orient.” The simple explana- 
tion of high wages and low costs is that 
such labor is more efficient; that is, it 
has greater productivity than such la- 
bor in foreign countries. American 
money wages have always been higher 
than those of Europe and other foreign 
countries. This was true before we 
had a high protective tariff system. 

‘If there were much validity to the 
high wage-high tariff argument, the 
United States could not export the 
many lines of products which it is now 
sending abroad. The American worker 
is more productive than his foreign 
competitor in the industry in which he 
can compete in foreign markets. It is 
well known that many of the important 
export industries of the United States 
pay the highest average wage rates. If 
all the facts were available, it would 
be found that, generally speaking, in- 
dustries which depend upon protection 
pay the lowest wages. The existence 
of tariff protection itself indicates the 
lack of ability to compete. 

John Dickinson, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, in commenting upon 
the importance of export trade to labor 
at the hearings on the Reciprocal Tar- 
iff Bill before the Ways and Means 


Committee stated: 


“The justification which has always 
been put forward for the so-called policy 
of protection is that it supplies employ- 
ment for the American working man; if 
that is its justification, was there an in- 
stance in which protection was more ur- 
gently demanded than for the American 
workmen who have been and are being 
thrown out of employment by the closing 


of foreign markets to our American 
trade? ... 


“I submit that it is a shortsighted con- 
ception of protection to American indus- 
try which regards it as requiring the ex- 
clusion of foreign goods which are need- 
ed to pay for the American products of 
our American workmen who produce 
goods for sale abroad. 

“American labor is employed in mak- 
ing those exports, and if we cannot sell 
them abroad, in return for foreign goods, 
the American labor employed in making 
them is thrown out of work without nec- 
essarily creating any opportunity for re- 
employment in making in this country 
the type of foreign goods which are ex- 
cluded.” 


In tariff debates it is frequently rep- 
resented that nearly fifty million work- 





Brick by brick we must rebuild 
the depression - devastated 
structure of international trade. 


ers in the United States are dependent 
upon tariff protection. It is asserted 
that since tariff protection is the 
“American system” that all those gain- 
fully employed are dependent upon it. 
This is an extreme assertion. Some 
provisional studies have been made 
which indicate that the tariff benefits 
no more than one-seventh of the coun- 
try’s working people, of from five to 
seven million workers, while it raises 
the cost of living to the great majority 
of the population. 

It is obvious that of the ten million 
farmers in the United States a compar- 
atively few receive actual benefit from 
the protective tariff, since so many agri- 
cultural products are on an export ba- 
sis. Laborers and farmers are skill- 
fully misled by the high tariff advo- 
cates who have been in position to say 
to labor, “If you do not stand for tar- 








iff protection, you will lose your job.” 
This method of forcing workers to act 
against their true interests is little short 
of the system of indentured labor some- 
times practiced by the less enlightened 
countries. 


In connection with the wage argu- 
ment, I should like once more to quote 
the Secretary of State when he said in 
a radio broadcast on March 23, 1935: 


“What do the supporters of an exces- 
sive and prohibitive tariff have to say in 
favor of such excesses? One of the 
most used arguments is that such tariffs 
protect American workers against the 
‘pauper labor of Europe and Asia’ and 
the American people generally from a 
low standard of living. But does it? I 
may first remark that all agree to the 
maintenance of reasonable or moderate 
tariffs that will not allow excessive or 
unreasonable importations of competitive 
products. A study made of thirty-six 
typical industries which are on an export 
basis or not aided by the tariff and thir- 
ty-six industries whose products are high- 
ly protected shows that in 1929 the 
average remuneration of wage-earners 
in the highly protected industries was 
$595 less than that of the worker in the 
industries which received no tariff bene- 
fits. The average annual income in the 
unprotected industries was $1,704, while 
that in the highly protected industries 
was $1,109.” 


The experience of 1931 and 1932 
should be sufficient to demolish finally 
the fallacy that high tariffs protect the 
American wage earner. It is well 
known that, following the Tariff Act 
of 1930, which came into force the 
middle of that year, unemployment be- 
came cumulatively worse in 1931 and 
1932 under the highest protection of 
our history. We hope that a death 
blow has been struck the fallacious 
notion that high tariffs will solve all 
problems of unemployment. We have 
had sufficient experimentation along 
that line. 


Increase in trade as the result of a 
moderate and reasonable tariff policy, 
such as that which this Administration 
is following, is the greatest guarantee 
of increased employment and stability 
for wage earners. It is an interesting 
fact that during the last decade there 
has been a close parallel between the 
importation of manufactured goods and 
factory employment. When employ- 
ment was. lowest in the early part of 
1933, imports also reached»the depres- 
sion level. As factory employment has 
increased, imports have increased and 
vice versa. 
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A new approach 


to collections 


by R. D. CLARK, Credit Manager, 
Southern Bargain House, Richmond, Va. 


I have heard all my life the say- 
ing, “Necessity Is The Mother 
of Invention,” but I never knew 
how true that was until recently, 
when I was confronted with the neces- 
sity of a change in our collection let- 
ters. We were not getting satisfac- 
tory results. Something had to be done, 
and that explains the creation of the 
new collection plan shown here. 

During certain seasons of the year, 
I do a great deal of traveling, calling 
on some of our largest and best, yet 
“slowest pay” customers. It is really 
a “get acquainted” trip. I have 
learned a great deal from these trips. 
I have tried to study each case sepa- 
rately, and I have found many faults 
in common with most all of them. One 
in particular is that they will either 
not open mail from the houses that 
they are past due with or they will 
file away at once their collection let- 
ters without answering them. 

It is very hard to get a reply from 
a merchant who owes a long past due 
account, and the longer it runs the 
harder it becomes to get a reply. You 
simply have to do something unusual to 
get him to either pay or write, and 
that is exactly the part that this un- 
usual collection system plays in get- 
ting action. 

Let me explain with some detail 
how we handle the system: 

First: We use the Dalton Bookkeep- 
ing Machine, which makes our state- 
ments in triplicate as the postings are 
made daily. Consequently, the state- 
ments are ready to be mailed promptly 
on the last day of the month. We 
mail the original to the customer, the 
duplicate to the salesman, and the trip- 
licate is our office working copy. 

Second: We take our statements, 
which are set up alphabetically accord- 
ing to customers names, and separate 
them into two piles. One pile repre- 
sents the current statements, on which 





there are no past due items, nor will 
there be any during the current month, 
and the other pile represents the past 
due accounts on which requests for pay- 
ment must be sent out. Beginning on 
the tenth of the month, the clerk sends 
#1 notice to all of the past due ac- 
counts. Then she works the past due 
pile every eight days and sends the 
succeeding notice, as shown by their 
numerical number on each. There is 
no filing to do, no carbon copies to 
make, no records of any kind, other 
than the number of the notice mailed. 
This is endorsed on the statement with 
the date sent, and at a glance you can 
tell how many notices have been sent 
and which number is next. 

Third: It must, of course, be un- 
derstood that the psychology of the 
plan is based upon the mailing of these 
notices in a plain envelope, written by 
a girl in her hand writing. We do 
this to insure that the letter will be 
opened, and when once opened, the 
unusualness of the notice is then ap- 
parent. 

Fourth: It takes the unusual these 
days to get best results from most any 
effort, and I attribute that fact as 
the reason why we are getting such 
splendid results from this collection sys- 
tem. The results are very pleasing. 
Firms and individual merchants, who 
formerly would not answer a routine 
collection letter, nor would they pay 
until we got to the point of putting 
the account out for collection, are 
either paying or writing, giving full 
explanation as to why they cannot pay. 
Our mail from delinquent customers 
has increased, since the inauguration of 
this system, 500%. ‘There have been 
no unfavorable comments from any 
customers. The plan works, and works 
well. We either get the money or 
a letter of explanation, which opens 
the way for a better and closer rela- 
tionship. After all, results count. 
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Credit problems in 


the depression’s wake 


by JACQUE L. MEYERS, Secretary, Michaels, Stern & Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Students of business who during 
the recent past have given the 
ly matter serious consideration, are 
more or less convinced that the 
strange manifestations we experience of 
alternating periods of prosperity and 
adversity, of booms and depressions, 
obey a fixed law. Neither time nor 
space here permits study of the many 
theories offered by economists. Let us 
assume this fact and likewise that we 
are at present in what is generally 
known as “the recovery phase of the 
business cycle.” 

If history repeats itself, this will be 
followed by a period of prosperity, 
which in turn will be succeeded by a 
period of financial strain and that again 
by another of business depression. 

As credit executives, we are con- 
cerned with how best to meet the pres- 
ent situation. Unthinking individuals 
usually take the opposite course from 
that which sound judgment dictates. 
It has frequently been said that the 
wise man is he who buys when the 
public sells and sells when the public 
buys. 

Charles M. Schwab is said to have 
been criticized by his associates because 
of a substantial building program he 
had undertaken while business was in 
the doldrums. He replied that the 
time to build was when construction 
costs were low and help plentiful so 
that facilities would be available when 
needed in the succeeding period of 
prosperity which he was convinced 
would follow. 

“Tt would be the height of folly,” 
he said, “to initiate such a program 
when building costs are at their peak, 
and labor and material scarce, because 





when the facilities are finally avail- 
able, in all likelihood the demand for 
their output will have ceased.” 

So it is with the credit executive. 
The unthinking follows the crowd and 
in a period when his losses are at a 
minimum unduly expands his receiv- 
ables, assumes inordinate risks, and in- 
flates his financial structure to a point 
that makes it readily vulnerable when 
the inevitable adverse condition sets in. 
An excellent analogy is that of the 
prudent mariner who trims his sails 
according to his breeze and when there 
is very evidence of a terrific gale in 
the offing, does not meet it with a full 
spread of canvas and consequent risk 
of shipwreck. 

With the wise credit executive, dur- 
ing a time like the present, the ground 
work should be laid for a sound credit 
policy which will safely withstand the 
onslaughts of the next depression. 
Risks should be carefully scrutinized to 
determine whether inventories are 
being built up entirely out of propor- 





tion to reasonable requirements, and 
whether speculation in merchandise is 
indulged in in anticipation of progress- 
ively advancing prices. 

How is the credit grantor to deter- 
mine whether such a condition exists 
in the account under review? ‘The 
rules are comparatively simple.  In- 
adequate merchandise turnover for the 
particular type of business is a sure 
sign of unduly large or over-valued 
inventories. If comparison of records 
with those of previous years shows an 
increasing tendency in this direction, 
an attempt should be made to ascertain 
the actual facts either through corres- 
pondence or by personal inspection. 
The amount of obsolete stock should 
be determined by a survey and the rela- 
tion of purchases and commitments to 
sales volume in the various depart- 
ments of the business should be care- 
fully checked. Constructive criticism 
and helpful suggestion should be vig- 
orously applied to correct such a con- 
dition before it gets out of hand. 

A second factor which demands the 
closest attention under present condi- 
tions is the turnover of accounts re- 
ceivable.e How many days on an 
average are such accounts outstanding 
on the customer’s books? How does 
this compare with the practice in the 
industry, assuming the terms to be 
more or less uniform? Have the ac- 
counts receivable been aged, that is, 
classified in accordance with the length 
of time that they have been on the 
books, such as less than six months old, 
six months to a year and a year and 
over? How does the present classi- 
fication compare with previous similar 
records? Is the customer inclined to 
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sell terms rather than merchandise? 
Is he unduly expanding his business by 
schemes such as the thirty, sixty and 
ninety day plan, without available 
capital to stand the strain? Is he ex- 
tending credit carelessly? Are his 
losses unusually large and growing 
larger? In a mad rush for volume is 
he inclined to disregard the policies 
which ordinary prudence dictates? 

A third important factor requiring 
serious attention is unwarranted ex- 
pansion of fixed assets, the increase of 
facilities prompted by hope rather than 
need and of a character that do not 
readily adapt themselves to contraction 
when a temporary need may have 
passed ; in other words, building rather 
than renting for temporary require- 
ments, or the development of facilities 
within the organization to take care of 
functions that could be more readily 
contracted for on the outside. 

Finally, the astute credit executive 
in a period such as the present pro- 
tects himself against future losses 
which he is convinced will come, by 
setting up an adequate reserve out of 
profits. It is the usual procedure to 
ascertain actual losses over an extended 
period, say ten to twenty-five years, 
and determine a percentage of such 
total losses against the aggregate vol- 
ume of business for the same period. 
Then set up that percentage of each 
year’s volume as a reserve for losses 
to be accumulated during a prosper- 
ous period so that the capital of the 
business may not be impaired by the 
usual heavy defaults which periods of 
depression invariably bring. 

We don’t wait until the fire comes 
to protect ourselves against its con- 
sequences. Hindsight may be better 
than foresight but foresight and in- 
surance against future contingencies 
pay bigger dividends. 

We shall continue to enjoy our sum- 
mers of prosperity and to suffer our 
winters of depression. Let us have the 
judgment and the strength of char- 
acter to provide against the latter with 
the protection of a sound credit policy 
and the safeguard of ample reserves. 


Supplementary to the above discus- 
sion, it might be interesting to review 
briefly a few pertinent case histories. 
For obvious reasons names are omitted: 

A certain account in the Middle 
West which had been discounting its 
bills for a long period of years, sud- 
denly found itself unable to meet its 


obligations and in a very badly over- 
stocked condition, due to unwise pur- 
chases and inadequate stock control. 
Through the cooperation of its prin- 
cipal creditors, buying was carefully 
budgeted, unwanted merchandise turned 
into cash, and extension allowed on 
old debts with the understanding that 
current indebtedness be paid when due, 
with the result that the company was 
put on a sound financial basis. It has 
always paid one hundred cents to all of 
its creditors and is now discounting all 
of its obligations strictly in accord- 
ance with the terms. 

Another case in point was in the 


nO owe! 
Md 


Sarah Bernhardt, the famous trage- 
dienne, never paid for anything if she 
could avoid it. She once despatched 
her secretary to Norway to present a 
famous actress with a laurel wreath, 
but only gave him his fare there. 
When he asked where his return fare 
was to come from, she said: “Get it 
out of the actress!’’ She certainly 
never paid any rent for her theatre 
which belonged to the Paris muni- 
cipality. The municipality threatened 
to close the theatre if she did not pay 
one of the six or seven years in arrears, 
she retorted that if they didn't re- 
decorate she would close it. And 
what would the Americans do then? 
The municipality at once redecorated, 
and Sarah went on owing.—JAMES 
AGATE in “The Listener,” London. 








Southeast, a section of the country 
where long time receivables turnover 
seems to be part of their religion. In 
this particular situation, the receivables 
turnover was substantially worse than 
that in this section of the country gen- 
erally. A personal inspection devel- 
oped the fact that the individual re- 
sponsible was not devoting the proper 
time or energy to the job. He was 
promptly replaced by one more com- 
petent, and with the cooperation of 
creditors, a substantial improvement in 
the business has taken place. 

Another instance in this same section 
was that of a company which, because 
of inadequate stock control informa- 
tion, failed to realize that during a de- 
pression while the total stock carried 


was reasonable for the volume of busi- 
ness done, they were very badly over- 
stocked in the higher priced ranges and 
the stock correspondingly starved in the 
lower ranges where the demand lay. 
When this condition was pointed out 
and purchases were made more nearly 
related to sales demand, the condition 
began to improve. It, of course, also 
required creditors’ cooperation to en- 
able them to work out of their dif- 
ficulties and in this particular instance, 
even a write-down of fifty percent on 
the part of their larger creditors to 
supply them with needed working 
capital. 

A fourth case, in the Middle West, 
presented a management problem. The 
management was severely impaired by 
the death of one of the officers who 
was the outstanding executive of the 
company. Declining business volume 
was not met by adequate reduction in 
executive overhead. Creditors stepped 
into the picture, promptly cut execu- 
tive salaries to the bone, secured ex- 
pert outside supervision, and in the 
course of a few years, the business was 
put on its feet and in position to secure 
banking accommodation to enable it to 
discount .all of its obligations. 

In a fifth situation, the financial 
structure was badly involved because 
of excessive funds having been with- 
drawn from the business by officers for 
personal use which it was impossible 
for them to repay. This company 
owned the property it occupied which 
was very heavily encumbered with a 
series of mortgages. 

In order to improve the operating 
picture and enable the company to se- 
cure credit, both mercantile and bank, 
it was determined to segregate loans 
from officers and real estate holdings 
and corresponding liabilities, in a sep- 
arate corporation, leasing the property 
to the operating company on a per- 
centage basis, the creditors to take for 
their debt a proportion of the stock of 
the new corporation. Such debt has 
been in part retired by corporate divi- 
dends resulting from an excess of rent 
over actual carrying charges, while the 
operating company as a result has en- 
tirely liquidated its past-due indebted- 
ness which was provided for under an 
extension agreement and is discounting 
its bills and making money. 

The foregoing are typical of what 
can be accomplished by this kind of 
business service if painstakingly and 
intelligently applied. 


LS 
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What about small business? 


by PAUL J. FITZPATRICK, Department of Economics, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


We have become so accustomed to 

large industrial enterprises around 
i us that many persons are inquiring 

if there is still a place in our eco- 
nomic structure for the small business 
concern. The depression of 1930-1934 
has emphasized one outstanding weak- 
ness of large enterprises. Mass pro- 
duction requires mass marketing; mass 
marketing requires mass purchasing 
power. Since the latter does not exist 
in a depression due to general unem- 
ployment, mass consumption has fallen 
off, in some lines considerably, thereby 
making it difficult to operate large en- 
terprises on a mass-production or mass- 
marketing basis. Mass production must 
be geared to mass purchasing power in 
order to make mass consumption pos- 
sible. Otherwise the result will be not 
only poverty in the midst of plenty 
but a general plight of large-scale en- 
terprises in many industries, and espe- 
cially in the durable goods industries. 

The depression has also indicated 
opportunities for the small business 
man and woman with initiative, ingen- 
uity, enterprise, and similar desirable 
capacities. Large businesses do not 
have a monopoly on brains and imag- 
inations. One bond salesman, out of 
work, turned to the preparation of va- 
rious types of meals for canines, and 
thus a canine catering company was 
formed. One woman, unsuccessful in 
her efforts to secure a position, with 
the help of a sympathetic veterinarian, 
concocted remedies for specific feline 
ailments. She also discovered the need 
for cotton feline blankets and neck- 
laces of varied colored beads, and thus 
another enterprise was born. A num- 
ber of advertising agencies, because of 
the depression, were forced to drop 
their well-trained men who in turn 
started advertising agencies of their 
own. Similarly, one-time mechanics be- 
came entrepreneurs by starting their 
own small plants. 

These illustrations, out of many, are 
typical of business enterprises that owe 
their birth and existence to the exi- 








gencies of the depression. Other cases 
could be cited, but it is more desirable 
to point out the principles underlying 
the successful operation of small and 
medium-sized enterprises. Certain in- 
dustries lend themselves to small-scale 
operation. Small manufacturing con- 
cerns possess a number of advantages, 
not fully realized and understood by 
many persons, over the large crpora- 
tions. 

These points and principles, there- 
fore, indicate very definitely and clear- 
ly the serious need of decentralization 
of certain large business units. Many 
large concerns are carrying the dead 
weight of over-capitalization, a surplus 
of high-salaried executives, and an ex- 
cessive burden of fixed charges, not to 
mention certain other unfavorable fac- 
tors. To survive, these large corpora- 
tions by secret agreements and other 
practices with competing firms fix 
prices high enough to enable the high- 
cost producers to stay in business. In 
that way they cover their economically 
unnecessary high costs of operation 
thereby penalizing the consumers. 

As for the social significance of the 
small concern in the life of the Na- 
tion, one writer has well expressed it 
when he said: “It has long been rec- 
ognized that the small business, the 
small farmer, the small group like the 
American family, make up the back- 
bone of the country and its social struc- 
ture.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Beckman, in his 
report entitled, “Credit Requirements 
Of Small Industry For Recovery,” 
points out very ‘well the place of the 
small manufacturer in American in- 
dustrial life as follows: 

“The existence of the small man- 
ufacturer is necessary to prevent 
monopolistic abuses, unless undue 
Federal regulation and control of 
industry is resorted to. Thus, con- 
tinued welfare of the small manu- 
facturer is socially desirable and 
wholesome. It tends to deflect criti- 
cism from the industrial giants, al- 
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lays fear control of the few and 
maintains a balance in our economic 
life. Benefits from their continued 
profitable operation also inure to the 
numerous small communities in 
which small manufacturers are lo- 
cated, through deposits of funds in 
local banks, stabilization of employ- 
ment, and through the consumption 
of locally produced materials. Small 
industry is so intimately woven into 
the economic and social fabric of the 
nation that no recovery is possible 
without assurance of its economic 
well-being.” 

The place of the small manufacturer 
in industry is statistically indicated in 
one of the reports of the United States 
Department of Commerce entitled 
“Survey of Reports of Credit and Cap- 
ital Difficulties” which revealed: 

“The Census of Manufacturers 
for 1929 reported 208,662 manufac- 
turing establishments, exclusive of 
railroad repair shops, and these es- 
tablishments employed 8,440,587 
wage earners. Of the total number 
of concerns, 202,535, or 97 per cent 
of the total, were of relatively small 
size, employing no wage earners or 
less than 250 wage earners per es- 
tablishment, and gave employment 
to 4,059,276 men and women, or 
48 percent of all wage earners em- 
ployed in industry. 

“The small manufacturer’s place 
is of greater importance in certain 
industries than the above totals 
would indicate. For example, in the 
food and kindred products industry 
over 99 percent of all establishments 
in 1929 employed no wage earners 
or less than 250 each and accounted 
for 73 percent of all wage earners in 
that industry. 

“An interesting revelation is made 
by the statistics . . . which indicate 


that over 80 percent of the plants 
in each of the 15 industry groups 
represented in the 1929 census may 
be termed small manufacturing es- 
tablishments.” 
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Moreover, Herbert Hoover, in his 
message to the Second Annual Confer- 
ence On Smaller Industries, in July, 
1932, also indicated the importance of 
the small industrial plant. He said: 


“Tt would be difficult to overstate 
the value of these smaller industries 
in the economic life of the Nation, 
providing as they do the bulk of the 
most varied manufacturing products 
of the country and contributing to 
the most intensive development of 
local resources in every region. They 
are also vitally important in the 
human sense, for they employ more 
than half of the industrial labor in 
the United States and their problems 

| of employee relations therefore af- 
| fect the well being of this broad ele- 
ment of our population.” 


Hence it is patent that there will al- 
ways be room for the small concern 
directed by a man of individual in- 
genuity, initiative, enterprise, and re- 
sourcefulness. Small manufacturers and 
merchants should most certainly come 
into their own if their management is 
competent. Besides, the industrial 
giants, no matter how big, cannot pre- 
vent the birth and growth of brains 
outside their ranks. Indeed, some un- 
wieldy corporations have gone stale 


f through their own inertia. And what 
| is more important, we should not al- 
; low ourselves to be influenced by finan- 


cial values, because spiritual and hu- 
man values are of equal, if not of 
1 greater, importance. 

America has grown great not so 
much by staunch adherence to financial 
values, as by sincere, loyal devotion to 
spiritual and human values. The spir- 
itual and human values have been, in- 
deed, the soul of the American home, 
the American school, the American 
club, and the American town. Life 
and morality would, otherwise, be an 
, | empty shell. Therefore, unless there 
is a rebirth and a deeper appreciation 
of the spiritual and human values, 
which in recent years have been sacri- 
4 ficed in the interests of financial values 

(which is so much tawdry gloss), we 
tan accordingly expect in the future 
™ a serious decline of ethical standards 

In everyday activities. 


= Such blind worship of financial 
: values is the anemia, if not already the 
e pernicious anemia, of the body eco- 


nomic. 
It is, of course, conceded that in 
certain industries big corporations op- 


The “lucky 13” factors favoring small business 


1. Smaller amount of inventories en- 
ables them to take quicker advan- 
tage of price and style changes. 

9. Closer supervision of and better 
personal relations with workers 
make for a better morale, less 
waste, and more output per worker 
(per man-hour). 

3. Quicker and better adaptability 
to model or style changes because 
the small plant investment makes for 
less retooling or overhauling ex- 
pense and less time. 


4. Better personal contact between 
the owner and the buyers of his 
goods makes for better service, 
more sales, less undesirable and 
unprofitable customer accounts, 
and more net profits. 


5. Better selection of markets makes 
for the intensive cultivation of 
certain selected local or regional 
areas instead of thinly spreading 
its business over a national market 
With “attendant heavier distribu- 
tion expense. 

6. Smaller fixed-assets investment 
makes for lower overhead costs. 
And since the fixed charges are 
correspondingly lower, the small 
concern during a depression can 
quote a lower price and obtain 
orders which would be unprofit- 
able for large corporations to 
handle. 

7. Because of craftmanship, small 
firms can specialize on artistic or 
distinctive products to satisfy the 
discriminating taste of customers. 
Higher standards of living have 
ig strong — to the desire 

r non-standardized, distinctive, 
often handmade articles. Many 
consumers wish to appear “ex- 
clusive’’ or swanky. 


8. Because of the economic principle 
or “law” of diminishing returns, 
the small firm has a special and 
important place in our economic 
structure. When machinery is the 
prime factor in the production of 
articles, the plant should be large 
since the’ law’ of diminishing 
returns does not operate until the 
later stages of production. But 
on the other hand, when worker's 


skill is the prime factor, the plant 
should be small since the “law” 
operates in the earlier stages of 
production. 


9. A small concern can adapt its 
advertising policy more quickly 
and effectively since it confines 
its distribution to a restricted area. 
It can also try out its ideas in 
different markets. 


10. Personal contact and supervision 
by the owner enable quick reduc- 
tion of operating costs and also 
quick stoppage of beala and waste; 
this has an important eect on both 
net profits and selling prices. Its 

usiness policies and objectives 
can be quickly changed to meet 
the exigencies of the moment be- 
cause there is no board of directors 
or committees to consult; nor is it 
banker-controlled. Thus the owner 
can give quick, unhampered de- 
cisions. Finally, there are none of 
the dangers of absentee ownership. 


11. Small concerns are generally not 
burdened with long-term in- 
debtedness or inflated with 
watered stock. The indebtedness 
bears interest, a regular fixed 
charge, which eats into the net 
profits; in lean times this fixed 
charge is a severe drain on the 
irm'’s meager earnings. 


12. Because the small concern confines 
itself to a restricted area, it is not 
forced to manufacture a wide 
variety of articles and styles to 
suit the whims of every section of 
the country, but it can concentrate 
on the items suitable for that area. 


13. Small concerns, because of craft- 
manship, may pioneer new articles 
rather than parallel or imitate exist- 
ing ones. In other words, produce 
something that is unique; some- 
thing that will excel any article 
now on the market for the same 
purpose. In that way severe price 
competition may be avoided until 
the later marketing stages when 
the concern has already enjoyed 
the full fruits of its pioneering and 
when other concerns are now 
beginning to duplicate its product, 
if it is not patented. 





erate more profitably than small firms. 
Such industries are those requiring 
large capital investment in plant and 
equipment as steel, copper, sugar re- 
fining, automobile, ship- and locomo- 
tive building industries; those which 


are monopolies as railroads and other 
public utilities; and those which re- 
quire special treatment and standard- 
ization as meat packing plants. 

Each type of industrial enterprise, 
that is, small-scale and large-scale bus- 
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Ofttimes there are unseen factors that balance the scales 
in favor of the smaller unit. 


inesses, will do well, as a general rule, 
to remain in their respective field. 
Large-scale enterprises have generally 
been successful in supplying standard- 
ized articles, while small-scale enter- 
prises have generally been successful in 
furnishing non-standardized, distinc- 
ive, often handmade articles. And as 
one saying goes: “It is better to be a 
big fish in a small pond than a small 
fish in a large pond.” 

From the business cycle standpoint, 
there is another angle which has not 
been appreciably discerned. Large-scale 
enterprises require large-scale markets 
in order to sell their products. In other 
words, big industrial corporations are 
geared only for large-scale marketing 
which is perhaps only possible and 
profitable during a period of prosper- 
ity. Inasmuch as a business cycle has 
four phases, namely, recovery, pros- 
perity, decline or recession and depres- 
sion, it is evident that large-scale enter- 
prises will experience difficulty in dove- 
tailing their output with the more or 
less restricted markets in the other 
three phases of a business cycle. 

Hence, in these three phases, the 





small business man should be able to 
outsell his giant competitors: he should, 
in these periods, be able “to hold his 
own” since adjustment to a changing 
market is sooner possible in the case 
of a small firm involving but few fac- 
tors in the cost of production and 
market price, whereas a large corpora- 
tion will find itself unable to sell its 
large quantities at any price. Besides, 
it is only by mass-sales that a large 
corporation can be run profitably at all. 

Another approach to this discussion 
relative to the advantages of the small 
business is the serious consideration of 
the civic, social, and economic import- 
ance and far-reaching influence of the 
typical American business man in small 
and medium-sized communities during 
the period of 1890-1915. This fact is 
not fully appreciated or understood by 
many persons now. These men, have, 
indeed, been and are the backbone of 
many communities. In this way we can 
discover the significance and the im- 
portant value of the small concern in 
the civic, economic, and social life of 
the community. 

Inasmuch as the chain stores (as 
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well as branch or chain banks and 
branch manufacturing plants) have 
their greatest development since 1920, 
let us sketch very briefly the character- 
istics of a typical merchant during the 
period of 1890-1915. Similarly, what 
is said about the merchant may also 
serve to illustrate the characteristics of 
the local manufacturer or banker. 


The typical merchant is a man from 
45 to 60 years of age and possesses 
only a grammar or high school educa- 
tion. He is usually a substantial mem- 
ber of the community and much inter- 
ested in its welfare and development. 
He is personally acquainted with prac- 
tically all his customers and knows 
their family background; he generally 
extends to them long-term credit when 
they have illness or death in the family 
or when they are out of work because 
of a strike or a shutdown occasioned 
by cyclical or seasonal business condi- 
tions or fluctuations. 


He participates in the civic, frater- 
nal, social, and religious life of the 
community which advances its best in- 
terests. He not only serves from time 
to time on various committees of or- 
ganizations and institutions and acts 
in several executive or fiduciary capac- 
ities, but he also contributes to their 
financial support. He is usually a pa- 
tron of the artistic, cultural, and edu- 
cational movements in the community. 
His high standard of living is reflected 
in the prosperity of the community; 
part of his wealth is invested in local 
enterprises. Such a business man _ us- 
ually owns a home befitting his sta- 
tion in life. 


He also owns other real estate and 
thus pays taxes which support the com- 
munity. His family is also intimately 
tied up with various community activ- 
ities. Thus it is evident that the club 
or lodge, the library, the hospital, the 
church, the museum, the orphan asylum 
or the old folks’ home, and other social 
institutions and organizations received 
their financial and moral support from 
this class of independent merchants, 
manufacturers, and bankers. ‘There 
can be no doubt that many small and 
medium-sized communities owe their 
development during this period to the 
whole-hearted efforts and support of 
these local entrepreneurs. 


Even before or at his death the man- 
agement of the business is generally 
taken over by.one (Cont. on page 27) 
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Old question: new answer 


How can the books be cleared of 
those customers whose payments 

WW are so slow and whose credit is so 

doubtful that they are no longer 
assets to the company? How can this 
be done without making an enemy of 
these customers whom you may some 
day wish to sell again if or when in a 
satisfactory financial condition? 

The question is an old one to every 
credit manager. An apparent solution 
to this problem has been evolved by 
FE. L. Boneau, credit manager of the 
Brown Shoe Company of St. Louis. 

He entered upon an experiment, the 
result of which has converted many 
poor-pay accounts scheduled for elimi- 
nation into prompt-paying customers 
with satisfactory credit standing. So 
successful was his experiment that his 
company’s sales to these customers have 
increased 500 to 700 per cent. 

As far back as 1926, Mr. Boneau 
began working with the idea that in- 
stead of lopping off the dying limbs on 
the credit tree, it would be possible to 
save them by judicious doctoring. By 
becoming a counsellor as well as a cre- 
ditor, he felt, his firm could salvage 
‘many of the accounts that might be 
dumped overboard by more conven- 
tional credit methods. 

His first step was to take customers 
whose credit was so poor that they 
were scheduled for elimination and 
place them in a group of “concentra- 
tion accounts.” This group was 
handled entirely separately from the 
other customers of the shoe company.* 

Instead of perfunctorily dunning 
these shoe retailers for delinquent bills, 
Mr. Boneau contacted each one, sug- 
gesting that he let the Brown Shoe 
Company help him find the way out of 
his financial difficulties. 

Although the distressed retailers 
really wanted to pay their bills, it was 
not always easy to convince them that 
they should frankly submit their prob- 
lems to the scrutiny of their creditor. 
Mr. Boneau, however, enlisted the co- 





. The Brown Shoe Company operates what 
is known as the “Brown Plan” of manu- 
facturer-retailer alliance under which the 
retailer has a definite tie-up in merchandis- 
ing aids, advertising and store-identifica- 
tion. Retailers operating under this plan 


are not included in the figures given in the 
article, 


by THOMAS W. PARRY, Jr., 


Special Correspondent 


operation of a substantial number of 
the delinquent merchants. 

A frequent examination of the re- 
tailer’s operations as reported by him 
brought to light the cause of his diffi- 
culties and suggested the solution. If 
his books were clogged with customers 
whose charge accounts were long over- 
due, experienced credit men from the 
Brown Shoe Company helped him 
weed out the unworthy ones. If his 
bookkeeping system was inefficient and 
inadequate, accountants straightened 
that out. Style and merchandising ex- 
perts and trained salesmen would aid 
him in selecting the type and quantity of 
stocks to carry; members of the adver- 
tising departments would give helpful 
suggestions on displays and advertising, 
and retail research experts would assist 
in lease arrangements and store loca- 
tion. 





Erratum 


We wish to correct an inaccuracy 
which appeared in last month’s issue of 
“CAPITAL LETTERS”. The state- 
ment was made that the Citron Bill 
providing relief for government con- 
tractors had passed Congress. This 
statement was based upon information 
received from the Senate Committee 
but we learn now that while the bill 
passed the Senate, there were some 
amendments added by the Senate 
which were not approved in conference 
and consequently the bill died at the 
end of the session. 





Whatever the source of the retailer’s 
trouble, somewhere in the headquarters 
of the farflung Brown organization 
there was usually an expert who knew 
the solution. Mr. Boneau acted as lia- 
son officer in finding the proper men 
for the job. 

Results of the plan were twofold. 
Not only was the credit burden of the 
shoe manufacturer lightened, but sales 
volume with these customers soared 


when they were placed on a sound foot- 
ing and shown how to increase their 
own sales. 

Success of Mr. Boneau’s co-operative 
attitude toward debtors is indicted by 
the fact that credit losses declined ap- 
proximately 90 per cent during the 42 
months from the Spring of 1931 to the 
Fall of 1934, and the gains are being 
maintained. 

Orders declined for credit reasons 
dropped from a peak of 5.3 per ‘cent 
early in 1930 to 1.8 per cent by late 
1935. Beginning in 1932, the average 
“days outstanding” of accounts receiv- 
able had declined 16 per cent by the 
Spring of 1935, and 20 per cent by last 
Fall. 

After reaching their lowest point in 
1933, collections had improved by 7 
per cent in 1934 and were up another 
3 per cent by late 1935—a 10 per cent 
improvement in 18 months. 

But the importance of the system ex- 
tends beyond its healthy influence on 
the books of the credit department. It 
has established a close working co- 
operation between the manufacturer 
and the distributor—a partnership that 
must prevail, in Mr. Boneau’s opinion, 
if the independent retailer is to meet 
chain-store competition. 

“Most failures of independent re- 
tailers,” he pointed out, “are the re- 
sult of waste and inefficiency in man- 
agement rather than competion. When 
the small retailer learns to do the job 
as efficiently as chain stores, his posi- 
tion will be secure.” 

Manufacturers and wholesalers have 
spent thousands of dollars in dealer- 
aid, but only in comparatively few 
cases have they been able to enlist the 
really close co-operation of retailers. 

Possibly the friendly aid of the 
credit department will pave the way 
for a new type of manufacturer-dealer 
relationship. The success of Mr. Bon- 
eau’s policy of extending a lifeline to 
drowning merchants may encourage 
other retailers to take advantage of the 
expert counsel they can secure from 
large manufacturers. 

At any rate, his new attitude has 
demonstrated that expert help routed 
by way of the credit department will 
make good customers out of many 
dealers who might have been sum- 
marily weeded out by more ruthless 
tactics. 
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The business 


Wholesale sales up 21% in July “36 


over July “35; collections on a/r 


at higher rate during same 


noticeably in July 1936 from July 

1935 and collections on accounts 

receivable were made at a higher 
rate over this period according to re- 
ports of wholesalers in the monthly 
joint study of the National Association 
of Credit Men and the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Total net sales of 1,212 reporting 
wholesalers increased over 21 percent 
in July 1936 from July 1935. With- 
out adjustment for seasonal influences, 
July 1936 sales registered an increase 
of approximately 8 percent from June 
of this year. 

All of the wholesale trade groups 
shown in this report had increased sales 
in July this year over the same month 
last year. The increases ranged from 
10.4 percent for shoes and other foot- 
wear to about 52 percent for electrical 
goods. In comparison with June 1936, 
15 of the groups showed increases and 
6 decreases. 

Results presented separately by cer- 
tain geographical regions indicate that 
sales in July as compared with July 
a year ago increased in all sections of 
the country with the exception of shoes 
and other footwear sales in the Middle 
Atlantic States. Increases greatly in 
excess of the average for certain trades 
were shown in a number of regions, 
particularly in the Southeastern and 
Mountain and Pacific States. 

Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 634 
wholesalers were higher in July this 
year than in July a year ago and about 
the same as in June this year. In 
July 1936, 77 percent of accounts re- 


* Value of wholesale trade increased 
u 





ceivable were collected as compared 
with 71.7 percent for July a year ago 
and 77.4 percent for June 1936. In 
reflecting the average experience of the 
reporting establishments the median 
percentage has been selected as the most 
suitable average. This method gives 
equal weight to all firms regardless of 
the volume of business done and the 
figure is obtained by arranging the in- 
dividual collection percentages in order 
of size and selecting the middle item. 
This procedure tends to minimize 
fluctuations. 

Fourteen of the 18 wholesale groups 
reporting showed a higher average col- 
lection percentage for July 1936 than 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN ES 


period. 


for July 1935. The greatest relative 
increases in collections from a year ago 
were registered by electrical goods, 
clothing and furnishings and furniture 
wholesalers. 

The highest collection percentages 
were shown by the meats and meat 
products group, the median collection 
figures being 128.7 percent for July 
and 124.7 percent for June this year 
and 115.7 percent for July last year. 
These percentages indicate that cus- 
tomers of these firms took less than 
thirty days, on the average, to pay for 
their purchases. 

Detailed figures are presented in the 
following tables and chart: 


EIN F BUSINES 


JULY 1936 COMPARED WITE JULY 1935 


ELXD OF BUSINESS 
NDIISON, CII erates GS 
JEWELRY AND OPTICAL GOODS ——_______——._ 39.1 
FURNITURE AND ROUSE FURNISHINGS ——_—————_ 35.4 


PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — 34.1 


CALs ———_________—_—_—_—_—_—_ mc 
DRY Goops ————______—__ 3.6 
MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES ——————— 30.3 
LULBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL ————————__ 29.9 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES ——__—__—_____—_—_——_-_ 29.3} 
FARM PRODUCTS (CONSUMER GOODS) ———-———— 22.0 
BARDWARE 9 ———_________-________—-._ 2.3 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS ——————————_ 18.2 


AUTOMOTIVE SUPPLIES 17.4 








MEATS AND MEAT PROWCTS —————_—_——————- 17.4 


GROCERIES AND FOODS ——_—___—__—_ 17-1 





PAPER AND ITS PRCDUCTS —___-_—_—_—_—_-_ 15.2 
TOBACCO AND ITS PRODUCTS ————__—_—-— 15.0 
DRUGS AND DRUG SUJIRIES § ———_—_—_—_—_—_—_——__ 1.5 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS, EXCEPT SHOES 12.0 





SHOES AND OTHER FOOTWEAR ee | 
MISCELLANEOUS §=—§ ———_______________—- 28. 


4 Increase 
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Manufacturers. sales increase 33% in 


July “36 over July “35 with collections 


falling 1% 


and a higher rate of collections on 

accounts receivable in July 1936 as 

compared with July a year ago 
were reported by manufacturers in the 
monthly joint study of the National 
Association of Credit Men and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 

Total net sales of 568 manufac- 
turers throughout the country regis- 
tered an increase of about 33 percent 
in July 1936 from July 1935. With- 
out adjustment for seasonal influences, 
July 1936 sales registered an increase 
of over 9 percent from June of this 
year. 

Total sales increased in July 1936 
over the same month last year for all 
of 15 industry groups shown in the 
report. The increases ranged from 9.7 
percent for leather and its products to 
72 percent for iron and steel and their 
products. Increases in July 1936 sales 
over July 1935 for stone, clay and 
glass products, and motor vehicle 
parts also were high, each exceeding 50 
percent. 

Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 517 
manufacturers were higher for July 
1936 than for July a year ago but 
slightly under June of this year. Dur- 
ing July this year the manufacturers 
reporting collected 81 percent of their 
accounts receivable outstanding on the 
first of that month as compared with 


ends gains in total net sales 
u 





under average level of July ‘35 


82 percent collected during July last 
year and 77.8 percent collected during 
June of this year. 

In reflecting the average experience 
of the reporting establishments the 
median percentage has been selected 
as the most suitable average. This 
average gives equal weight to all firms 
regardless of the volume of business 
done as the figure is obtained by ar- 
ranging the individual collection per- 
centages in order of size and selecting 
the middle item. This procedure tends 
to minimize fluctuations. 

Each of the 15 industry groups 


shown reported a higher average col- 
lection percentage for July 1936 than 
for July 1935. The forest products 
group registered the greatest relative 
increase .in collections over this period. 

The highest collection percentages 
were reported by the meat packing in- 
dustry, the figures for each of the 
three months covered exceeding 100 
percent, indicating that customers of 


‘the reporting meat packers took less 


than 30 days on the average to pay 
for their purchases. 

Detailed figures are presented in the 
following table and chart: 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASES IN SALES OF 568 MANUFACTURERS IN 15 INDUSTRIES 


JULY 1936 COMPARED WITH JULY 1935 


INDUSTRY 
IRON AND STESL AND THEIR PRODUCTS ——-————— 72.1 
STOWE, CLAY AND GLASS ProwUcCTS §=———_____ 59.9 
MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS ——————_ 53.6 


NON-FERROUS METALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS 





TEXTILES AND THEIR PRODUCTS —————————_——-_ 4.7 
MACHINERY, NOT INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION EQUIP. 36.6 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS ————————__—_-_ 29.7 
FOREST PRODUCTS —————_—___—____ 28.6 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS —————_—————_ 26.4 
PRINTENG, PUBLISHING AND ALLIS) INDUSTRIES —— 25.3 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS —————————_ 20.3 
RUBBER PRODUCTS —————__—___—_____-_ 13.9 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ———_——————__ 15.9 
LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS ———_—_—_—___———-. 9.7 


MISCELLANEOUS Ss). 8 
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Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting WHOLE- 


SALERS in 9 kinds of business, by geographical regions July 1936 


(Results shown only for those trades having a sufficient number of reports for one or more regions*.) 


Sales reported Percent* of collections dur- 


Number of July 1936 percent-| Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 
Kind of business and region B... 2 Thousands of dollars _| ‘agechangefrom. | firms ~able_at_beginning of month _ 
Pales | July | July | June) July , June | Coftection, |_———Median percentages 

1936 1935 1936 | 1935 | 1936 July 1936 July 19385 June 1936 


Automotive supplies, total 2,685 2,697 
East North Central 879 829 
Mountain and Pacific 968 958 

Shoes and other footwear, total 15,125 5 12,663 
Middle Atlantic 1,301 1,242 
West Central 12,068 9,901 

Drugs and drug sundries, total... 12,972 12,466 
East North Central 2,052 2,044 
West Central 3,675 3,439 
Southeastern 1,651 1,572 
Mountain and Pacific 4,401 4,203 

Dry goods, total ‘ ¢ 14,002 12,073 
Middle Atlantic 2,935 3 2,443 
EN ies saak ong ese eSee ie eReeesuwe 1,053 1,168 
ee cede phn abasbene Ke ehes bere eaees 6,484 5,299 
Soe hE Bi St hehe wen iene 2,606 2,250 
ER os aa eg a asints bb's aWANE Awe 905 897 

Electrical goods, total 12,420 8,179 11,572 
Se ie Lk, <i. Ld win see wae eee 4,797 2,770 4,100 
West Central 1,131 811 1,145 
EE EE ee per ert ren 4,426 3,014 4,285 

TS RR ER EEE OE ET 41,256 35,246 36,516 
Middle Atlantic 10,759 9,575 10,091 
BREE DOGEUNE GMINA, 0000s cvecccnsccess ‘ ; 8,787 7,405 7,424 
West Central 0,244 7,893 8,015 
Southeastern 3,687 3,019 3,357 
es I nd anise e hw apne eh 8,470 7,080 7,340 

Hardware, total x 18,246 15,044 18,739 
Middle Atlantic 1,548 1,338 1,726 
East North Central 4,224 3,550 4,276 
West Central 4,931 4,412 5,466 

Neen Tn ce Sandee babe Rhe bss os>K0 2,788 2,170 2,548 
Mountain and Pacific 4,614 3,443 4,555 

Paper and its products, total 5,688 4,937 5,558 
Middle Atlantic 1,166 1,018 1,187 
East North Central G 1,430 1,250 1,466 
West Central 405 382 388 
Mountain and Pacific 2,161 1,878 1,996 +15.1 
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*States comprising regions: New England (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut) 
Middle Atlantic (New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) 
Southeastern (Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginiu, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi) 
Bast North Central (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin) 
West Central (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 


exas 
Mountain and Pacific (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, and California) 


Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


WHOLESALERS in 21 kinds of business for July 1936 


Sales reported Percent* of collections dur- 
Number of/~——___—————————— 1 July 1936 percent-| Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 
Kinds of business firms Thousands of dollars agechangefrom:| firms |_able at beginning of month _ 


= July July June July ter me Median percentages 


1936 1935 1936 1935 collections | >1936 July 1935 June 1936 


2,685 2,287 +17.4 , 67.1 63.1 64.6 

Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 850 758 +12.1 , 65.0 56 0 62.0 
ae and other footwear 15,125 13,696 12,663 +10.4 i 46.0 45.0 46.0 
>oal** rd ne nea — "A 
Drugs and drug sundries g 12,972 11,330 12,466 +14.5 
Dry goods ¢ 14,002 10,642 12,073 +31.6 
Electrical goods 12,420 8,179 11,572 +51.9 
Farm products (consumer goods) 2,891 2,369 2,454 +22.0 
Furniture and housefurnishings 2,638 1,948 2,855 +35.4 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 41,256 35,246 36,516 +17.1 
Meats and meat products 10,055 8,565 , +17.4 
7 18,246 15,044 ; +21.3 
Jewelry and optical goods 615 +39.1 
Lumber and building material 1,034 J +29.9 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical........ 3,651 . J +30.3 
382 +34.0 

Paints and varnishes 2,509 ’ +29.3 
Ne i con ab ascs pa eekseneneahwehenes 5,688 ‘ t +15.2 
Petroleum and its products 5,230 . ; +18 2 
Plumbing and heating equipment and supplies 2,436 d y +34.1 
Tobacco and its products 907 +15.0 
Miscellaneous, total 3,252 J +28.7 
Leather and leather goods** _ _ 
Beer, wines andspirituous liquors** — _ 


80.3 
44.5 
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158,844 130,822 146,668 +214 +83 
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71.7 
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*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts receivable 
at beginning of month. The wide differenees existing between the percentages for various kinds of business are due principally to variations in terms 
of sales. 


**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with Miscellaneous. 
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Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


MANUFACTURERS in 15 industries for July 1936 


Sales reported 















Percent* of collections .dur- 
Number of 


































July 1936 percent- Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 
Industry si _— Thousands of dollars age change from: more 9 able at beginning of month 
. “ae July] June [July | June — Collections |———Median percentages __ 
a 1935 1936 1935 1936 July 1936 July 1985 June 1936 
2 Food and kindred products, total....................0..0085 109 105,954 81,702 87,046 +29.7 +21.7 105 105.0 104.0 111.8 
Confectionery, flavoring extracts and ice cream. oe 25 2,827 2,360 2,770 +19.8 + 2.1 25 105.0 90.1 98.6 
Flour, cereals and other grain mill products............. 16 8,423 5,802 6,736 +45.2 +25.0 14 95.2 102.5 112.8 
Meat Packing EES aE ee. She age 16 5,935 4,998 5,469 +18.7 + 8.5 16 173.7 166.6 178.8 
Textiles and their products, SRS ree ee 85 17,820 12,399 14,587 +43 .7 +22.2 85 70.0 64.2 69.0 
Clothing, men’s, except hats. . prea uise toa sense 15 1,437 1,157 1,145 +24.2 +25.5 24 52.5 50.9 54.1 
Clothing, women’s, > millinery. . Saicee sama w aerate 24 3,415 2,020 2,222 +69.1 +53.7 14 75.5 69.5 70.5 
EES SRE Oe et erees a wah 18 1,682 1,377 1,740 +22.1 — 3.3 20 69.5 57.8 65.4 
NN ne eich ooo kc 00k vSentnteiudeesee 27 1,998 1,554 2,003 +28 .6 —0.2 26 62.7 51.2 62.9 
Ee eS ae tas as aan asp Gleiu cae 19 1,744 1,362 1,743 +28 .0 + 0.1 18 58.5 45.4 61.0 
Lumber, timber and other miscellaneous forest products 8 254 192 260 +32.3 — 23 8 70.5 75.1 73.0 
Paper and allied Sie on a anes ecswanavowedncecieie 46 10,767 8,517 9,631 +26.4 +11.8 44 90.0 89.3 92.5 
ee ree ee 12 4,176 3,606 4,171 +15.8 + 0.1 12 90.1 92.3 92.5 
Paper boxes and other aper products................... 34 5,591 4,911 5460 +13.8 +2.4 32 89.5 88.3 92.5 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries................... 8 450 359 446 +25.3 ++0.9 9 67.0 60.3 64.0 
Chemicals and allied products, total...... acne tenexaiene aes 43 8,511 7,075 9,025 +20.3 — 5.7 43 66.1 59.1 66.6 
oak a cnn Sides eng cis nievie'ae oie Pees 20 2,088 1,828 2,582 +14.2 —19.1 20 60.8 51.4 59.7 
Pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines......:...... 13 2,055 1,813 2,273 +13.3 — 9.6 14 65.0 60.7 61.1 
oa ra cana.sas sania nekene lows 12 51,963 45,201 49,801 +15.0 +43 12 80.6 77.9 80.8 
Rubber DINE § sags Gba ht 646 68S es season wece Sore sessicecee 11 3,252 2,736 3,013 +18.9 + 7.9 11 84.0 79.0 88.0 
Leather and ite products, total. ...................ccc ce eeee 31 7,778 7,092 6,391 + 9.7 +21.7 59.0 56.0 60.0 
Boots and shoes........... Ee ae ee 21 5,938 5,409 4,503 + 9.8 +31.9 19 52.0 49.7 53.4 
Stone, clay and glass products. . a si ee eos 23 7,501 4,690 7,185 +59.9 +44 26 87.9 79.4 91.7 
(ett RR ee a -- — — _— _ _ _ _— _ —- 
Iron and steel and their products, total...................... 59 41,783 24,283 42,238 +72.1 —1.1 57 81.0 78.2 78.9 
EN gh eRe ca ae ea cgi ih ciiwe's es Kes 45-00% 12 2,078 1,735 2,213 +19.8 — 6.1 12 82.0 77.0 81.0 
Stoves, ranges, and steam heating sppereien. Pe Oe 10 2,326 1,595 2,212 +45.8 + 5.2 11 64.4 48.6 49.5 
Other iron and steel roducts. . ain one 37 37,379 20,953 37,813 +78 .4 — 1.1 34 83.5 86.0 83.4 
Non-ferrous metals and their products. .. ; 13 2,872 1,987 2,889 +445 — 0.6 14 74.7 70.4 71.0 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment, total. . 52 26,237 19,204 26,625 +36.6 —1.5 50 82.2 76.0 83.2 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies............ 24 20,281 14,528 20,252 +39.6 +0.1 24 83.2 83.1 79.4 
| Other machinery: foundry products. ......... ie 28 5,956 4,676 6,373 +27.4 — 6.5 26 81.5 70.5 84.0 
| Motor-vehicle parts...................+.. ; eee 14 5,470 3,561 4.855 +53 .6 +12.7 12 94.4 83.4 92.4 
, Miscellaneous industries. . Sener use ve esa : ote 35 6,518 5,112 7,153 +27.5 — 8.9 34 76.2 74.5 74.3 
| NR Re ene Cy lee ct are Py eign ake 568 298,874 225,472 272,888 +32.6 + 9.5 557 81.0 77.8 82.0 
) 
*T hese figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts receivable 
Ea at beginning of month. 
**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately ; figures now included with industry group total. 
1r- ; 
vV- 
S.. 
1936 
- I Fiat a a Giles be ee kee eb ekey as kaweeeked lh . 
this 
0 ett ES No OS ee oe el it ok abe bie wee 
3 (City) (County) (State) 
5 oe ; 
4 Check type of establishment: Wholesale O Manufacturer 0 Principal line of 
0 
. acc lei da Net Nest he Ween ney wee w a owen 
0 , 7 : ae , 
= Check if merchandise is distributed: Nationally 0 
> coupon. 
— Territorially O Locally O 
2 
= 1. Will you submit information on total sales and collections promptly after 
0 
8 the end of each month?.............. 
a 2. Would you also be willing to report, at quarterly intervals, the percentage ee 
* of your dollar accounts receivable which are overdue more than 30 days 
but less than 60 days?...... .. More than 60 days?........ 


Name of person responsible for furnishing information: 
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This month's collectors: 
Submitted for the approval of our readers by J. W. PITTS, 


Sec., Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Alexandria, La. 


Dear Sir: 


Our Credit Manager, Mr. Pitts, left Saturday for Richmond, Virginia, to attend 
the National Wholesale Credit Men’s Convention and won’t return until about the 
sixteenth. I happen to be his stenographer, who has been typing his “love letters” to 
you for “lo, these many years”, so I feel free to call on you to work with me on a 
little surprise I’m trying to spring on Mr. Pitts when he returns to his desk. 

Without his knowing about it, and in his absence, I’m taking the liberty of 
writing all of our customers who are a little behind with their payments and re- 
questing that they send in checks before he gets back. Don’t you think that will be a 
pleasant surprise for him? I do, and I know I can count on your cooperation, especially 
since our fiscal year ends on June 30, when our auditors will pay us their annual visit, 
by which time we hope to have collected every single past due account on our books. 

I’m not much at composing a letter, but I’m hoping you'll understand and will 
let me hear from you before next Tuesday. 

Sincerely, 
(Miss) Edith Bailey 
P. S. Isn’t that just like a woman? I completely forgot to tell you that your 
“contribution” to this surprise is $3.25. Thanks again. . . 


E. B. 


JOHN H. PETO, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
Harrison, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


We have given you every opportunity to advise us why you have not or cannot 
pay your account. 

Often conditions change and problems arise that necessitate an unexpected delay 
in payments. It is because of that understanding we have permitted your account to 
become three months past due without taking any drastic action to effect settlement. 
Of course, not hearing from you we cannot maintain the same opinion indefinitely 
and must now ask that you forward check in full settlement of past due account 
amounting to on or before 

Failure to comply with this request will make it necessary for us to protect our 
interest by legal action. We trust that no such procedure will be required in order 
for us to obtain that which is justly due. 


Yours very truly, 





and Financial Management. It has proper care is taken in analysis of credit 


letters—that is no one except the 


- “No one is interested in collection 
Md 


sender. The problem therefore is 

to instill in debtors a realization 

that business depends on all doing their 

part in full,” Mr. Peto points out in 
submitting his letter. 

“The attached letter is offered for 

your consideration and use in Credit 


been effective in eliciting a response, if 
not the payment, which ultimately led 
to settlement in many instances. We 
still use it. I would be pleased to learn 
of your opinion and, in the event that 
you use it, the opinion of others.” 

A great deal of collection letter 
writing, however, can be obviated if 


responsibility. The most fundamental, 
up-to-date method ever devised for 
knowing just how worthy your credit 
applicant is as a risk, has achieved fore- 
most standing among credit executives 
because it is based on the current 
record. There is no substitute for 
Credit Interchange. 
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NEW MACHINES 
FOR 


IMPROVE YOUR ——FASALIEEIGCUTE 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


and at the same time obtain 
the information required by the 





Burrou Typewriter Payroll Accountin 
Purrouehe ee check, earnin record, 


employee’s statement and payroll summary 
y in one operation. Column selection auto- 


Many employers are finding in recent Burroughs developments 
a simple solution of the accounting problems set up by the 
Federal Social Security Act. Often the exceptional speed, 
ease and economy of new Burroughs machines make it pos- 
sible for employers actually to lower accounting costs and 
still have the additional information required. 










Desk Bookkeeping Machine geste 
earnings records, automatically ts dates 
columns, automa subtracts 


In fact, many say: ‘‘We are glad the Social Security Act eos cate. 


prompted us to investigate, because we now have the complete 
payroll accounting system we have needed for a long time.”’ 





















We suggest that you call the local Burroughs office. A 
Burroughs representative will be glad to show you how we can 
assist you to meet your problem with the minimum change 
in equipment, and at the lowest possible accounting cost. 












THIS NEW FOLDER Typewnier, ‘writes payroll ‘checks either tn 
MAY HELP YOU thon. 


leted at same opera Fast and easy 
insertion and removal of checks. 

Burroughs has just prepared an interesting descrip- 

tive folder illustrating complete payroll accounting 




















dit methods, with typical forms for maintaining the 
. information required by the Social Security Act. 
al, The forms show representative entries and suitable 
for column headings. You may have this folder without 
dit charge simply by filling in and mailing the coupon. 
re- r _————-—-—--------- — ‘ 
ves 1 Ree | 
| — Burroughs Adding Machine Company | 
ent | 6159 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan | 
for | Send me the new folder, ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods” —which includes illustra- | 
he Federal Social Security Act. 
] tions of forms for compiling figures required by the era ia urity B eee ae ree 
| check, employee’s earnings statement, earn- 
| Name | and payroli summary in one 
— | operation. Accumulates all nec totals, 
36 ! mihi automatically ejectsand stacks checksin order, 
mm ce es eee eS SS SS SE SS SS SS eS Jd 
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Card index 


A new card index has been placed 
on the market by the Globe-Wernicke 
Co. The new book is made of metal 
with an attractive black leather cover. 
It is compact, light in weight, and may 
be carried anywhere or kept in a desk 
drawer. In size it is 121% x9 x 13%”. 
It has a capacity of fifty cards, size 
5x8” in any style including folded 
forms. Metal cover plates provide 
solid and smooth writing surface and 
hold the cards flat. 


Rubber-bladed fan 


Samson-United Corporation, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., has recently manu- 
factured a new electric fan involving a 
principle of manufacturing blades from 
rubber as a safety measure. The blades 
are made of tough rubber rigid enough 
to create a strong and steady current 
of air and yet sufficiently soft to pre- 
vent injury. For this reason, the fan 
is built without a guard of any kind. 
It is called the Samson Safe-Flex fan. 
Another special feature of this fan is 
its motor, which is of a new type de- 
signed to maintain coolness no matter 
how long the fan is kept going. There 
are three models of the Safe-Flex fan. 
The standard model is finished in a 
soft walnut brown with walnut brown 
rubber blades, cord and plug. 
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Accounters 


Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Company, 
New York, announces three new 
Sundstrand accounting machines made 
to handle practically any type of busi- 
ness. The Class A model has a spe- 
cial feature in that its universal motor 
may be operated on either direct or al- 
ternating current. The Class B, bank 
model, also has many new and time- 
saving features, including a new low- 
front feed device, front feed defiector 
plate, front feed chute, wide carriage 
throat, auxiliary lateral guides and ver- 
tical aligning guides, paper deflector 
and ribbon control. All of the stan- 
dard Sunstrand features have been in- 
corporated in this model. The dual 
crossfooter accounting machine, known 
as Class D, has a standard capacity of 
9,999,999.99, which may be increased, 
if desired, to 999,999,999.99, leaving 
an almost unlimited variety of applica- 
tions which may be handled. It is 
equipped with two crossfooters and 
eight accumulating registers. The date 
keyboard is constructed on the flexible 
key principle. To change the date it is 
merely necessary to depress the key 
representing the desired date. 


Calculators 


A new all-electric automatic calcu- 
lator, known as Model M, geared to 
a speed of 900 revolutions per minute 
and still maintaining its silent opera- 
tion, is introduced by the Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company, Oak- 
land, Calif. Its control keys are 
grouped for easy one-hand operation 
and it is equipped with three clearance 
keys which instantly and electrically 
clear all three dials and the keyboard. 
Complete carriage capacity carry-over 
is a Marchant feature of value to the 
user. The automatic add and subtract 
bars are always ready and there are no 
keys or levers to set. The visible key- 
board dials give instant check of every 
item in addition and subtraction. 

Another new “3099” calculator has 
just been placed on the market by Al- 
len Calculators, Inc., of New York 
City. All models of this new line have 
the improved design case, large visible 
dials, easy key depression, new auto- 
matic signals and a standard five and 
one-half inch carriage. It is supplied 
in both hand and electric machines, 
straight adding or direct subtracting, 
standard carriage and also wide thir- 
teen inch movable carriage with tabu- 


lator stops. These machines may be 
obtained in portable and standard size. 


New eraser 


The new “Rush-Eraser” is an ink 
and typewriter eraser which consists of 
a mineral fiber brush in a molded plas- 
tic holder. The holder fits the hand 
conveniently, being about the size and 
weight of a small fountain pen. The 
top section of the holder turns, to pro- 
pel the brush through the tip. In this 
manner the clean, compact erasing 
brush can be fed through as needed un- 
til used up. The lower half of the 
holder unscrews to permit the easy in- 
sertion of a new refill. The brush 
erasing element is composed of hun- 
dreds of tiny fibres which are stiff 
enough to polish metal, yet sufficiently 
flexible to remove ink and typewriting 
from bond or ledger paper. Light 
strokes of the Eraser brush remove fine, 
dust-like particles which can be blown 
away, leaving the paper surface smooth 
and unbroken for a neat correction. 
It is manufactured by The Eraser 
Company of Syracuse. 


Files 


The Weis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Monroe, Mich., introduces a 
new Deskside file. Finished in light 
oak, mahogany or walnut, this new file 
is so constructed that it is practically 
out of the way when not in use. Its 
dimensions are 30%” high including 
casters, 1314” wide, and 2034” from 
front to back. The inside dimensions 
are 1014” high, 121%” wide and 175%” 
from front to back. The Deskside 
files are made in letter and cap widths 
and are practically dustproof. 

Remington Rand, Inc., offers a new 
Certi-File. This is a filing cabinet 
constructed with standard features and 
operating conveniences. This cabinet 
has been tested to withstand fire on all 
sides for thirty minutes without doing 
damage to the contents inside the file. 
It is built with monolithic heat in- 
sulation, case in one piece, on all sides, 
the insulation being re-inforced by wire 
mesh. 23% inches of filing space is 
provided by the drawers, which operate 
on ten rollers, six ball bearing and four 
plain. A general lock, plunger style, 
automatically locks all drawers when 
closed. Each drawer has an independ- 
ent latch which serves as an auxiliary 


lock. 
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Business Credit Needs 
Business Life Insurance 


Dib eeaiinin has a 
tangible value, the loss of which can be 
replaced through adequate business life 
insurance, just as the value of your 
plant and equipment can be replaced 
through other forms of insurance. 

Protect the investment represented 
by the brains and energy of the key men 
in your business. The business which 
insures its man value has strengthened 
its credit both in the present and in the 
future. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
Cr.m. 36 


Small 


business 


(Cont. from p. 18) or more members of 
the family who in turn follow in the 
father’s footsteps in advancing the 
civic, fraternal, social, and religious 
interests of the community. Further- 
more, the father’s will contains pro- 
visions relating to bequests to certain 
local charitable, religious, and other 
organizations and institutions which he 
has been much interested in or asso- 
ciated with. The typical merchant of 
1936 also has these characteristics. 

Consequently, it is patent that, gen- 
erally speaking, the chain-store man- 
ager (as well as the branch-bank and 
branch-plant manager), however well- 
intentioned and conscientious he may 
be, cannot by any stretch of the imag- 
ination take the place of the small- 
town business man. For one reason, 
his income will not permit it; for an- 
other, he may not be long connected 
with the business, certain studies re- 
porting that the average length of time 
is about three years; for still another 
reason, he is too closely tied down by 
the multitudinous details of the busi- 
ness. A salaried employee does not 
have the same interest in the business 
and, in turn, in the community, as the 
local entrepreneur; and his residence 
in the community is of an uncertain 
tenure. 

In conclusion, we may employ one 
striking manner of emphasizing the im- 
portance of the local business man by 
considering the disposition of the earn- 
ings or net profits of his business. Part 
of the net profits is reflected in his 
higher standard of living thereby bene- 
fitting the community; part is re-in- 


vested in the business thereby requiring 
more equipment, labor, and materials 
or merchandise which also benefits the 
community ; part is contributed to civic, 
fraternal, social, and religious insti- 
tutions and organizations; and part is 
invested in other local business and 
financial enterprises. 

On the other hand, chain-stores’ re- 
ceipts are drained regularly and fre- 
quently from the community to pay 
the cost of merchandise, to pay the 
overhead expenses of the central head- 
quarters in another city, and to pay 





excessively high salaries to the officials 
who are not members of the small 
community. The earnings of the chain 
stores are partly re-invested in the 
organization as a whole and partly dis- 
tributed as dividends to a widely scat- 
tered group of stockholders. While the 
country as a whole may economically 
benefit by this policy, certainly the com- 
munities, both small and medium-sized, 
do not; the city benefits more than the 
town. 

The social, economic, and financial 
structure of many (Cont. on page 37) 


WHAT YOU 
HAVE 


COPYRIGHT 
INS. CO OF NORTH AMERICA 


SOUND CREDIT 


must be 


based on 


SOUND INSURANCE 


SN* credit is founded upon the tangible physi- 


cal assets of the borrower and the permanency 


of those assets is contingent upon a host of hazards 


that may at any moment destroy or depreciate them 


... fire, windstorm, explosion, accident, theft, etc. . . 


then the real foundation of the credit structure is 


the stability of the insurance behind the assets. The 


financial resources of the Insurance Company of 


North America and the company’s 144-year record 


for prompt and equitable settlement of claims make 


North America Policies dependable insurance. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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The dictator 
idea analyzed 


DICTATORSHIP IN THE MOD- 
ERN WORLD. Edited by Guy 
Stanton Ford.. The University of 


Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 
$2.00. 

The idea of dictatorship has been 
in the van of public discussion during 
the past decade with an increasing in- 
terest in its motivation and its method. 
But the idea of dictatorship is not, in 
essentials, a new thing. As far back 
as the days of the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans there were periods when the 
country, having come face to face with 
a difficult problem, called upon one 
man, clothed him with arbitrary power 
and awaited the solution of the prob- 
lem. Thereupon, he was retired to 
private life again and the country went 
its accustomed way in its accustomed 
manner. In fact, the Roman system 
provided in its constitution for exactly 
that type of solution. When Demo- 
cratic means were unavailing, a dicta- 
torship lasting not longer than six 
months, according to the Constitution’s 
terms, was allowed for a solution of 
the problems. 

We have also known that, following 
the Renaissance in Europe, there de- 
veloped a growing trend toward more 
democratic forms of government, espe- 
cially so in England. But right after 


the American and French revolutions 
inspired a world-wide interest in dem- 
ocracy, the Latin-American countries, 
shaking off the Spanish rule, went in 
heavily for dictatorships under the pre- 
text of democratic, liberalizing move- 
ments. 

The European dictatorships we have 
mentioned were special incidents or the 
results of selfish drives for power by 
an individual or a small clique. The 
Spanish American dictatorships were 
motivated by trends somewhat similar, 
mainly political rather than economic. 

But the current interest in dictator- 
ship has been stimulated by the three 
great examples now existent in Rus- 
sia, Italy, and Germany. These dic- 
tatorships are to a large extent of an 
economic origin. Intensely nationalis- 
tic in Italy and Germany, they are 
founded in those countries on a broad 
middle-class support. In Russia the 
appeal is to the proletariat rather than 
the bourgeoise. 

The modern dictator has at his com- 
mand such forces as the radio, the press, 
the cinema, which were completely un- 
known to the dictators of old. The 
high development of the art of propa- 
ganda has made it possible for these 
men to envision not merely a control 
of power for their lifetime, but a de- 
velopment of that control through the 
inculcation of their doctrines in the 
on-coming generation. Witness the 
youth movements in Italy, Germany, 
and Russia. 

There is comfort, however, for the 
democratically inclined people in the 
thought that in those countries in which 
democracy has had more than a few 
years of activity, dictatorships have 
been minor threats but not completed 
actualities. ‘The best examples of this 
are in France and England. They, 
perhaps better than Italy or Germany 
or Russia, point out the possibilities 
which face the United States a genera- 
tion or so from today. 


In this book, “Dictatorship in the 
Modern World,” which is edited by 
Dr. Ford of the University of Minne- 
sota, there are a series of very informa- 
tive essays by men, each of whom has 
made a study of the particular sub- 
ject. The pattern of dictatorship is 
traced by Max Lerner. Following 
that opening chapter, there are a series 
of chapters by Dr. Lutz, Dr. Rippy, 
Dr. Spencer, Dr. Deutsch, Dr. Kohn, 
and Dr. Brogan, on European and 
Spanish - American dictatorship, on 


Mussolini’s and Hitler’s dictatorships, 
on a comparative study of Communism 
and Fascism, as expressed through dic- 
tatorship, and a final encouraging chap- 
ter on the “Prospects for Democracy.” 

With so many would-be experts on 
dictatorship glibly announcing their 
superficial opinions from any soap-box, 
a study of this decidedly instructive 
but none-too-long book comes under 
the head of required reading for those 
who do not wish to say “yes” or “no” 
without some knowledge of the sub- 


ject. —P. H. 


Selling and 


collecting ‘’on time’ 


INSTALLMENT CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS. By Bryant W. 
Griffin and Harold C. Greene. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. $5. 

The authors present in this new von- 
ume many of the theories and sys- 
tems worked out by them during an 
extended experience in_ installment 
credit and collection work. One of 
these theories is based upon the gen- 
eral premise that installment sales af- 
ford an excellent opportunity for busi- 
ness profits and that when based upon 
proper credit and collection formulas, 
they are quite as sound as are open ac- 
count sales. 

While the Griffin-Greene text is de- 
signed especially for the executive 
charged with retail credit work, this 
volume will be found of benefit to 
those manufacturers and wholesalers 
whose merchandise is sold by the re- 
tailer on installment terms. The au- 
thors have covered their subject under 
three main divisions: Installment 
Credits, Installment Collections and 
The Installment Market. These titles 
are quite indicative of the subjects 
covered. 

Under the first heading such subjects 
as Credit Standards and Considerations 
in Checking Credits are covered in in- 
formative chapters. Under the second 
division such subjects are covered as: 
The Routine of Collection (Follow-up 
Systems and Procedure), Collection 
Correspondence, After Correspondence 
Fails, Use of Telephone and Telegraph 
in Collection work. In the third di- 
vision it is pointed out that installment 
sales methods may not be successful in 
all communities and that a territory 
may change in installment possibilities 
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through changes in business conditions. 

The authors point to the purchases 
made by various income groups during 
1929, which totaled about Ninety-One 
Billion Dollars. Of this amount Fifty- 
Three Billion Dollars was spent by 
those in the income group of $2,000 
per year or less. The group having 
from $2,000 to $5,000 annual income 
added another Twenty-One Billion 
Dollars to the market possibilities. 
These two groups account for nearly 
five-sixths of the amount spent in 1929 
for goods and services. 

In this same year of 1929 we find 
that only 13.25% of the total of retail 
sales were made on installment terms, 
while 20.9% were classified under 
open account and 65.85% went over 
the counter as cash sales. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that 
in 1934 the percentage of open account 
sales held about the same (20.11%) 
while the installment sales dropped to 
4.59% and the cash sales increased 


to 75.30%. R.G. T. 


Plan your 
u letters ! 


(Cont. from page 7) which give the 
plan a clear presentation and fall 
naturally into smooth, coherent para- 
graphs, easily understood, full of rea- 
son, calm, considered, and therefore 
effective. 

Lest this plan seem longer than a 
five minute process, remember to work 
with your process clearly in thought. 
You are doing only two things: 

I. Planning to locate and concen- 

trate upon: 

A. The major objectives of your 
letter. 

B. The minor objectives of your 
letter. 

II. Arranging your topics logically. 

Nothing will teach a man so much 
about efficiency as will his own letters 
if he can read them with an impartial 
eye. If he tests his letter on himself, 
he will make revisions that will insure 
accuracy and effectiveness. In any 
event there should always be a check- 
up on completed work. A man who 
cares about the reputation of his firm 
never lets anything go out over his 
signature that does not measure up to 
his firm’s standards. In a large organ- 
ization correspondence auditor is in- 
dispensable. In even a small firm, 
some one should be especially trained 
in letter writing and should be re- 
sponsible for the standard of the letters 
sent out. 


It is not nearly so expensive for a 
firm to train its letter writers as it is 
to send out even one unworthy letter 
which will cause one or more of nega- 
tive reactions—the aspersion of ignor- 
ance or carelessness upon the firm or 
upon the dictator as its representative. 
A bad letter may imply cheap help, 
with the connotations of poor quality, 
poor service, and general lack of 
standards. It may fail to sell the idea. 
It may fail to explain clearly, thus 
calling for a second letter. This jeop- 
ardizes good will, increases costs, and 
does not express intelligent service. 
An unworthy letter will always be 
costly, dangerous, and uncertain. 

The credit man who keeps this five 
minute outline working for him will 
find that his letter writing assumes a 
new interest and a new and stimulating 
appeal to his intellect. Only controlled 
and directed brains can produce good 
letters. 

The credit letter writer will also 
find that thinking of himself as an 
educator and an ex-officio member of 
the sales force will widen the horizons 
of his work and strengthen his results. 
Credit department letters educate the 
customers in many ways—to secure and 
use their credit wisely. 

The welcome the credit man gives 
to new customers backs the advertis- 
ing. The tact and good sense with 
which the credit letters are written 
stimulate friendship for the firm and 
bear a full quota of responsibility for 
keeping the cash registers busy. 

Hence, we say that with a wide 
vision of the scope of his letter writing, 
a clear concept of what his letter can 
do for the firm, plus the flexibility to 
adopt and use a real plan for his letters, 
the credit man has one of the most 
interesting, stimulating, and resultful 
business building opportunities in his 
firm. More power to him, and better, 
quicker collections! 


D’ 
ya know 
= a bigger one? 
Anybody who needs a corking 
ood secretary should certainly get 
in touch with Elsie E. Mattern of 
Columbus, Texas, for anyone as 
bright and quick-thinking as she is 
should not be overlooked. Her abil- 
ities along this line are very 
graphically described in this story 
which she tells herself: 
“Two years ago I was employed by 


the City Credit Company, as secre- 
tary, the offices of which were located 
on the twenty-third floor of the First 
State Bank building of this city. One 
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day, during a slack moment, a supply 
salesman entered the outer office. I 
had never seen him before, but while 
he was waiting to see the boss, he be- 
gan handing me the longest line I’ve 
heard, telling me how bright though 
beautiful I was, and how I ought to 
join the movies because I looked so 
much like his favorite star, and how 
about a movie tonight, baby? 

“He was just saying that he had 
placed me on a pedestal like a queen or 
a goddess when the elevator boy popped 
his head into the door and yelled, “The 
building’s on fire, miss—everybody out! 
I’ve got room for just one more in 
my car! C’mon!’ and disappeared 
just as suddenly as he had appeared. 

“Of course, I ran to the door, ex- 
pecting the salesman to step aside 
dramatically and say, ‘Ladies first; 
above all, you.’ But when I found 
myself all alone a split second later, 
I became frightened and excited. I 
counted to ten to calm my nerves, 
looked about for succor, calling myself 
a fool for being so gullible, and let- 
ting any one hand me such a line, until 
I remembered how useful it could be. 

“Taking the line, I tied one end of 
it to the radiator pipes under the win- 
dow, and swung myself over the win- 
dow ledge, letting the line drop outside, 
and slid down. A minute later I began 
wishing the salesman had not been 
interrupted when he was, because the 
line extended only to the second floor 
from the street, and I knew I was 
doomed. 

“I looked down, but although the 
people were staring up horrified, no 
one had a net for me to land in if I 
let go my end of the line. I yelled 
at them to get one, but they said the 
last one they had broke, and I knew 
I couldn’t hold on much longer. Then 
I saw Johnny Jones, a bookkeeper. 

“ “Make a net,’ I called to him. 

“ “How?” he called back to me. 

“ “Take your purchase price from 
your selling price, subtract your ex- 
penses, and you have net profit. Take 
away your profit and you have a net. 
Get it?’ 

“*T got it,’ he yelled, and less than 
a minute later a dozen men were hold- 
ing his net and caught me just in the 
nick of time, for I couldn’t hold on 
any longer. Ain’t education wonder- 
ful? I guess the salesman was right. 
I am bright.”—“The Pathfinder.” 
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Being a monthly letter about 
items of special interest to you 
asa credit executive, from the 
nation’s capital, by the Man- 
ager of the N. A. C. M.’s 
Washington Service Bureau. 
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Dear Reader: 

Last month in this letter I analyzed 
some of the more important bills passed 
by the recent Congress which are of 
interest to members of the National 
Association of Credit Men. I also 
promised at that time to present this 
month a round-up of the bankruptcy 
situation at the close of the recent ses- 
sion of Congress. 


@ 


At the end of the session the 
CHANDLER BILL, (Hi. R. 12889) 
to modernize the Bankruptcy Law, was 
still in the Bankruptcy Subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee. 
A committee print of this bill, which 
represents a revised draft of the orig- 
inal Chandler Bill (H. R. 10382) will 
be carefully studied by members of 
that subcommittee and by private or- 
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ganizations interested in bankruptcy 
matters. It will, for example, be care- 
fully analyzed at the convention of the 
American Bar Association at Boston. 
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Only six amendments to the Bank- 
ruptcy Law, mostly clarifying amend- 
ments, were passed during the session. 
They are described briefly below: 

PUBLIC LAW #507 (Formerly 
H. R. 10490)—To amend Section 79 
of Chapter Nine of the Act providing 
that until January 1, 1945 in addition 
to the jurisdiction exercised in volun- 
tary and involuntary proceedings to 
adjudge persons bankrupt, courts of 
bankruptcy shall exercise original jur- 
isdiction in proceedings for the relief 


of debtors, as provided in this chapter 
of the Act. 


PUBLIC LAW #515 (Formerly 
H. R. 6982)—To amend Section 80 of 
Chapter Nine of the Act to provide for 
municipal debt readjustments. It may 
be remarked in passing that toward the 
end of the session another and more 
extensive bill on the same subject, (H. 
R. 12963) was introduced in the 
House by Congressman Wilcox, but 
did not receive action. 

PUBLIC LAW +653 (Formerly 
S. 2303)—Amending Clause (6) of 
subsection (a) of Section 63 of the 
Act provides that the provisions of that 
clause shall apply to estates that were 
pending on June 7, 1934, and are in 
process of settlement. 

S. 3841 (Number of Law not yet 
available)—-To amend subsection (e) 
of Section 77 of the Act authorizing 
the President of the United States or 
any officer designated to act in respect 
of the interests or claims of the United 
States or any agency or corporation, 
the majority of the stock of which is 
owned by the United States, when the 
United States or such agency or cor- 
poration is a creditor or stockholder of 
any corporation involved in proceed- 
ings under that section. 

The amendment further provides 
that no plan under Section 77 (e) 
which does not provide for the pay- 
ment of taxes or customs duties owned 
by the debtor, shall be confirmed by 
the judge except upon the acceptance 
of a lesser amount by the designated 
agent of the United States. Failure 
to accept or reject such lesser amount 
within ninety days after receipt of 
written notice by the authorized agent 





of the United States shall constitute 
conclusive presumption of consent by 
the government to the reorganization 
plan. 

This amendment merely extends to 
Section 77 a principle which was estab- 
lished at the previous session of Con- 
gress with regard to proceedings under 
Section 77 (b). 

PUBLIC LAW +289 (Formerly 
S. 3058)—Amends subsection (n) of 
Section 77B of the Act, excepting the 
provisions of that section from apply- 
ing to creditors of any corporation 
under a mortgage insured pursuant to 
the National Housing Act and amend- 
ments thereof or to the stockholders, 


creditors, or officers of any corporation 


operating or owned in whole or in part 
by any municipality or under any con- 
tract to any municipality. The appli- 
cation of this amendment, however, is 
limited only to corporations, more than 
20 per cent of whose revenue is derived 
from such operations. 
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S. 42907 (Number of Law not yet 
available)—-To amend subsection (g) 
of Section 80 of the Act to provide 
that the provisions of clause (5) of 
subsection (b) of Section (14) of the 
Act (relating to the granting of a 
discharge in bankruptcy more than once 
in six years) shall not be construed to 
apply in the case of any drainage, irri- 
gation, reclamation, or levee district 
which files a petition under that section 
within one year after the effective date 
of the amendment and which prior to 
such date has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 


Eleven other amendments which re- 
ceived action either in the Senate or 
House Judiciary Committee were, at 
the time of adjournment, either pend- 
ing in the Committee of the other 
House or were awaiting action on the 
calendar of the House or Senate. All 
these bills will assume their present 
status at the beginning of the next 
Congress. The most important of 
them are briefly described below: 

H. R. 8940—As originally presented 
in the House, this amendment to Sec- 
tion 77B of the Act provided that 
three or more creditors who had prov- 
able claims against any corporation 
which amounted in the aggregate to not 
less than 5% .of the total amount of 
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all indebtedness of the corporation and 
which amounted in the aggregate, in 
excess Of the value held by them, to 
$1,000 or over might file a petition 
under this section. 

In the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee it was pointed out that it would 
be physically and financially impossible 
to obtain 5% of the total creditors of 
a corporation doing business through- 
out the country and that such a re- 
quirement would practically forestall 
the creditors of such corporation from 
invoking the relief provided by the law. 
To meet this difficulty the Senate Ju- 
diciary amended the House Bill by 
providing that the petitioning creditors 
need not have provable claims exceed- 
ing the sum of $25,000 in the aggre- 
gate. 

The National “Association of Credit 
Men presented certain objections to 
this bill which contains other provi- 
sions which are too lengthy to be 
quoted here. 

The Bill passed the House and 
passed the Senate in an amended form 
in May. Subsequently it was recalled 
to the Senate upon the request of a 
member of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on May 30th but received no 
action. It will appear for action on 
the Senate Calendar at the next 
session. 

H. R. 11917—To amend clause (9) 
of Subsection 77B for the purpose of 
providing relief to guarantors of the 
obligations of petitioning debtors under 
the section. Among other provisions 
the amendment provides that an exten- 
sion of maturity dates or a reduction 
in the interest rates of outstanding 
securities or any outstanding obligation 
of the debtor shall extend or reduce in 
the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent the obligation of a person second- 
ary liable for, or who may have insured 
or guaranteed such debt or debts. 

Representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men appeared in 
person during hearings on this bill to 
present objections to some of its pro- 
visions. Following those objections a 
provision was inserted to limit the ap- 
plication of the bill only to obligations 
or liabilities of a guarantor which had 
arisen on or before June 7, 1934. In 
its revised form, however, the bill still 
contains provisions to which the Asso- 
ciation has made objections. 

The Bill passed the House in May 
but is still pending in the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee and will resume that 


status at the next session. 

H. R. 12064—The Sabath Bill to 
appoint a Federal Conservator in Bank- 
ruptcy who would virtually dominate 
and control proceedings under Sections 
74 and 77B of the Act, would ‘have 
the power to approve or disapprove all 
proceedings under those sections, fees 
granted in connection therewith and 
exercise other broad powers. 

This Bill developed out of the hear- 
ings of a special committee headed by 
Mr. Sabath to investigate alleged 
abuses in connection with bondholders’ 
protective committees. The National 
Association of Credit Men presented 
Vigorous opposition to this measure on 
the grounds that it would radically 
alter the established bankruptcy proce- 
dure and set up a bureaucratic domina- 
tion of bankruptcy by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The bill has been reported 
by the House Judiciary Committee and 
was on the House Calendar at the end 
of the session. 

Very truly yours, 
C. F. BALDWIN. 


Service Bureau. 


Credit man’s 
\ Functional place 


(Continued from p. 5) That is, how to 
marshal all of the duties which logi- 
cally come under his division of the 
business, and to so arrange to organize, 
deputize, and supervise these duties, 
that they function economically and 
advantageously for the business. This 
in turn involves a knowledge of per- 
sonnel psychology, because whenever 
anyone must supervise a group of 
people, he must know how to so super- 
vise, that the least amount of friction 
will develop. Anybody can give an 
order. Anybody can force compliance 
with the law, but such an attitude will 
not develop morale, so that when the 
person who is doing the law-making 
is not on hand, that obediance to the 
laws continue subconsciously. 

I no doubt have been no more pro- 
found in my discussion of this subject 
than the Credit Managers I have’ been 
discussing. I have necessarily only hit 
the high spots. There is a vast amount 
of detail which can be added, but this 
is a matter of individual application. 

I am going to venture one more 
thought, and that is that the subject 
matter of my discussion here this eve- 
ning is one which in my opinion should 
be made the subject matter of your 


national association activities. I think 
your national association has a tremen- 
dous opportunity as well as a respon- 
sibility to build up the credit manage- 
ment concept not only with high- 
sounding phrases, but to prepare a well- 
defined program, which will ultimately 
build up the credit manager to the 
place where he rightfully belongs, and 
not only to do it in so far as the credit 
manager is concerned, but to see that 
simultaneously with this program of 
membership betterment, there is con- 
ducted propaganda to influence ranking 
executives opinions in the new concept 
of the credit manager’s place in busi- 
ness organization. 

This, of course, can only be done 
when the majority of credit managers 
recognize the value which will ulti- 
mately accrue to themselves and to their 
successors through such activity. They 
must be willing to subject themselves 
to whatever educational pursuits are 
necessary in order to bring about the 
condition required. They must be will- 
ing to lend their experience and their 
energy even though the goal to be 
realized may be beyond their own im- 
mediate profit, but the task undertaken, 
in order that their craft may be 
elevated to its rightful position. 

I have been discussing something 
with you that may sound critical. I 
hesitated to put it in this form and 
did so reluctantly. I would have ap- 
peared before you with much more 
timidity, had I not run across a bit of 
philosophy which gave me courage. It 
was written by Thomas Dreier of New 
Hampshire, and runs as follows: “It 
is fun to search out those whose 
opinions differ from our own. They are 
the ones that help us to grow, that 
either make us surer that we are right, 
or else they compel us to acquire a new 
set of opinions. When we associate 
continually only with those who think 
as we do, we limit our own mental 
strength. Let us give thanks for those 
who jar us out of our mental ruts.” 

Now, if you can digest one more bit 
of philosophy, let me quote you a short 
passage from an essay by Emerson: 
“Real action is in silent moments— 
The Epochs of our lives are not in 
the visible facts of our choice of a 
calling, our marriage, our acquisition 
of an office, and the like, but in silent 
thought by the wayside as we walk, in 
a thought which revises our entire 
manner of life, and says, ‘thus hath 
thou done, but it was better thus.’ ” 
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A\n employer looks 


at fidelity bonds 


by H. W. McCann, National Dairy Products Co. 


Fidelity bonds are handled by in- 
surance brokers, and companies 
issuing such bonds operate under 
the insurance laws of the states in 
which they do business. We treat 
these bonds as a kind of insurance 
which is proper in that they provide 
financial reimbursement in accordance 
with their terms if a bonded employe 
defaults. 

While the vast majority of human 
beings are inherently honest, all of us, 
also, are conscious of certain weak- 
nesses. It is impossible to predict when 
the resistance of any individual may be 
overcome by the strain of circum- 
stances. Defalcations occur in the most 
surprising places and in amazing 
amounts. Losses not covered by fidelity 
bonds may inflict a serious blow on 
current earnings of a business concern 
in any year, or even seriously deplete 
capital. Every effort must, of course, 
be made to provide an accounting sys- 
tem and an audit system which will 
disclose defalcations as soon as possible, 
but no system has yet been devised to 
prevent dishonesty. 

While the reimbursement of loss 
which fidelity bonds afford is impor- 
tant, they have other features of major 
importance. It is better to prevent 
losses than it is to pay them after they 
have occurred. It is the practice of 
companies issuing fidelity bonds to re- 
quire an application from each em- 
ploye, which sets forth many details of 
his life, past employment, social and 
family connections. These applications 
are not only carefully scanned by the 
Company’s examiners but correspond- 
ence is carried on with references and 
former employers. 

If properly conducted, this sifting 
results in the elimination of many 
potentially weak and dishonest em- 
ployes. There is always danger that 
an employe with a tendency to dis- 
honesty or gambling or otherwise un- 
stable may adversely affect other em- 
ployes with whom he comes in contact. 
The knowledge that a bond is issued 
on his behalf has a restraining effect 





upon an employe whose application is 
approved. 

A well-managed surety company is 
equipped with experienced claim men, 
available in any part of the country 
where a loss may be incurred or even 
suspected, to assist the employer in de- 
termining the method and amount of 
the defalcation, in apprehending the 
defaulter, obtaining his confession, see- 
ing that justice is administered, and, 
not least important, to assist in re- 
covering salvage. 

This article would not be complete 
if it did not refer to the problem of 
adequate protection. The answer to 
this question, however, can be reached 
only after careful consideration of the 
nature of the employer’s business, the 
effectiveness of the accounting system, 
the duties and location of the employes 
to be bonded, and other questions. 

The problem of the form of bond 
must also be considered. There are 
several forms designed to meet the 
needs of particular employers and con- 
ditions. These two problems should be 
decided in consultation with your in- 
surance broker, and, through him, with 
an expert from the company selected 
to handle your business. 

The entire subject of fidelity bonds 
should be considered by every employer 
in the terms of the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is it sound business practice for 
me under existing conditions to incur 
the expense of carrying fidelity bonds?” 

It will be found on investigation 
that this expense is not excessive for a 
well-managed business, and there are 
bonding plans available to meet the 
needs of any reasonable budget. Per- 
haps the question can best be answered 
by the individual employer in the terms 
of his general insurance practice. It is 
a well-known fact that many impor- 
tant Concerns consider fidelity bonds 
an essential part of their program, not 
alone for reimbursement of losses, but 
for the service provided by surety com- 
panies in connection with the preven- 
tion of losses, the handling of defalca- 
tions, and the recovery of salvage. 





“There are 


. o 
smiles. .... 
Smiles do not always connote a 
pleasurable emotion. 
There are smiles of courtesy and 
diplomacy; smiles of anger and hate. 
ere are smiles of pleasure and 
approbation; smiles of weariness and 
resignation. 
ese is the professional smile and 
the disarming smile of intrigue and 
cunning. 
There is the vacuous, silly smile, and 
the smile of betrayal. 
There is the smile of love, friendship, 
and affection. . 
There is the lustful, lascivious smile 
with depravity in all its lines. 
There is the cynical smile—the smile 
of disgust and intolerance. 
There is the sweet, trusting smile of 
a guileless soul, and the complacent 
smile of peace, contentment, hope, 
and a glorified life. 
Study smiles and their implications; 
it will be worth your while. 
“Public Opinion” 


Diets 

An analysis of the diets of the fam- 
ilies of a selected group of wage earn- 
ers from the standpoint of their ade- 
quacy for health shows that a very con- 
siderable proportion failed to meet the 
minimum requirements set by students 
of nutrition. Within the limits of the 
income levels studied, the higher-in- 
come groups in general enjoy more 
adequate diets. A better balance of the 
different nutritive factors could be ob- 
tained, however, even by the lower- 
income groups, by applying present-day 
knowledge of foods and nutrition in the 
selection of foods, and the level of nu- 
trition and health of these groups could 
undoubtedly be raised without neces- 
sarily increasing their food expense. 


Collective agreements 


Regulation of the jobber-contractor 
relationship and provision of machinery 
for enforcement of agreements are im- 
portant features of the collective agree- 
ments concluded in the women’s cloth- 
ing industry of the New York indus- 
trial area in 1936. This market is esti- 
mated to produce 90 percent of all 
dresses made in this country. It is 
highly organized and both employers 
and employees negotiate through elect- 
ed representatives of their respective 
associations. 
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Census of 
y banking 

During 1935, there were in opera- 
tion in the 9 South Atlantic States, 

2,040 banks, of which 2,037 banks 
employed a total of 19,889 persons, 
with an aggregate pay-roll during the 
year of more than $32,300,000, it is 
revealed by Director William L. Aus- 
tin, Bureau of the Census, in the fourth 
report of the new Census of Business 
series on banking institutions. 

The 2,037 banks include 62 in Dela- 
ware, 53 in the District of Columbia, 
163 in Florida, 372 in Georgia, 292 in 
Maryland, 338 in North Carolina, 169 
in South Carolina, 401 in Virginia and 
187 in West Virginia. ‘Three State 
banks (one in South Carolina and two 
in West Virginia) from which reports 
were not obtained, are not included. 

Banks covered by this report include 
Federal Reserve banks, National and 
State commercial banks, savings banks, 
trust companies, private banks, indus- 
trial and Morris Plan banks, and Joint 
Stock Land banks. More specialized 
financial institutions such as building- 
and-loan associations, Federal Savings 
and Loan associations and investment 
banking institutions, are not included 
and will be reported separately. 

Separate statistics are presented for 
unit and branch bank systems. For 
census purposes, a branch bank is re- 
garded as one of the banking offices of 
an organization operating one or more 
banks or agencies in addition to the 
parent bank or main office; the number 
reported includes the main offices as 
well as the branch banks themselves. 
A unit bank is an organization with 
but one banking office, which may be 
independently owned or may be a part 
of a group of banks operating under 
holding-company ownership. Federal 
Reserve branches and agencies are con- 
sidered as unit banks. 

Of the 2,037 banks, 1,561 are unit 
banks and 476 are branch banks. This 
would indicate a ratio of approximately 
one branch bank to three unit banks. 
Branch banks constitute 23.4 percent 
of the total of all banks. In the eight 
States where branch banking existed, 
there are 1,850 unit banks, or a ratio 
of approximately one branch to four 
unit banks. 

Employment figures include both 
full-time and part-time employees who 
were on the payroll at the end of the 
year 1935, as well as the employees in 
banks liquidated during the year; the 
pay roll figures represent the total 


amount paid to all employees for the 
entire year 1935. Of the 19,889 per- 
sons shown, 5,552 are executive and 
salaried officers, and 14,337 are other 
employees. 

This would indicate a ratio of ap- 
proximately one executive for every 
three other employees, or 28 per cent 
executives and 72 per cent other em- 
ployees. In the branch banks, 18 per 
cent of all employees are classified as 
executives. In unit banks, executives 
constitute 32.7 per cent of .all em- 
ployees. 


If the number of employees reported, 
as of the close of the year, may be 
considered representative of employ- 
ment throughout the year, the average 
annual salary paid to employees of all 
banks, including executives, was $1,627 
for the States covered by this report. 

In unit banks, the average salary, 
under the same assumption, was $1,- 
603. The average salary for execu- 
tives was $2,479, and $1,177 for other 
employees. In branch banks, the aver- 
age salary was $1,678. For executives it 
was $3,764, and for employees $1,220. 





THE LAWS OF CHANCE ARE KNOWN 
IN NATIONAL SURETY TOWN 


No one can measure individual human capacity to stand the stress 


and strain of modern life. 


Yet dwellers in National Surety Town are secure against the losses 
that follow moral breakdowns—the losses that have wrecked so 


many businesses. 


Though we cannot measure the individual, experience shows that 
out of each thousand men or women in positions of trust, a given 
number will crack under the strain of temptation or opportunity. 


Fidelity bonds bring known values into a world of unpredictables 
in which trusted employes do abscond—in which the unexpected 


does happen. 


Safeguard yourself, your employes, your business, by living in the 
tranquil atmosphere of National Surety Town. National Surety rep- 
resentatives everywhere—themselves picked men—are selling 
Fidelity protection; plus protection against burglary, forgery, and 


many other dangers. 
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VINCENT CULLEN, PRESIDENT 
ON. S. C., 1936 
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Sirs: 

I read with a lot of interest the ar- 
ticle “Will the new undistributed pro- 
fits tax affect credit ?”’, which appeared 
in the August issue of “Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management” written by J. S. 
Seidman of New York. 

When examples are shown under 
the undistributed profits section of the 
1936 Tax Law one just naturally 
proves them to be sure that one is fa- 
miliar with the various features of the 
New Tax Law because of the fact that 
it isn’t clean cut and it is a little diffi- 
cult of interpretation. 

In those items which appear in this 
issue in the third column of the article, 
page 10, I have been unable to recon- 
cile the first three tax items in the sec- 
ond column; that is, where no distri- 
bution is made under the $10,000, $20,- 
000 and $30,000 net income group and 
have not been able to reconcile the 
items where half of the income was 
distributed under the $20,000 and 
$30,000 group. All the rest work out 
in fine shape. 

For instance in the $20,000 group 
where no distribution is made, my cal- 
culation shows $3100 tax instead of 
$3500 and $900 instead of $1100 and 
in the $30,000 income classification 
$5150 where no distribution is made 
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and $1600 where half is distributed 
in dividends. This was arrived at as 
follows: 
$30,000 Adjusted 
come 


15,000 Dividends 


net in- 


15,000 Undistributed _in- 
come 
5,000 Specific credit al- 


lowed 


Leaving. 10,000 Undistributed, 
coming under Par- 
agraph A under the 
Application of Spe- 
cific Credit 

3,000 10% adjusted in- 
come, which carries 
7% 

7,000 

3,000 Second 10% of ad- 
justed net income, 
which carries 12% 


4,000 

The $4,000 comes under the next 
20% which carries 17% tax which on 
this basis would make a total tax on 
the undistributed income amounting to 
$10,000 of $1250. This, plus 7% on 
the specific credit of $5,000, or $350, 
would make a total undistributed pro- 
fits tax of $1600. 

Apparently Mr. Seidman worked 
this out as follows: 
$30,000 Adjusted net income 

15,000 Dividends 


15,000 Undistributed income 
5,000 Specific credit 


10,000 Revised undistributed income 

3,000 Second 10% of adjusted net 
income which carries 12% 
tax 


7,000 
6,000 Adjusted net income which 
carries 17% tax 


1,000 The second 20% which car- 
ries 22%. 

This makes a total of $1600, which 
together with the 7% tax on the spe- 
cific credit of $350 makes a total of 
$1950. 

I can’t quite reconcile this latter 
method of calculation in view of the 
instructions in connection with the spe- 
cific credit, particularly as outlined 
under Paragraph A under “Applica- 
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tion of Specific Credit.” Perhaps we 
are mis-interpreting the instructions, 
but I did want to raise this question 
and would appreciate having it clari- 
fied. 

Since I don’t know Mr. Seidman’s 
address, I’ll appreciate your passing 
this on to him. 

Very truly yours, 
F. O. PANsING, 
Assistant Treasurer, 
Frigidaire Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


. . . and answer. 


Dear Mr. Pansing: 

Mr. Haase has forwarded to me 
your letter of August 14 relative to 
the tax article in the August issue of 
“Credit and Financial Management.” 

It is mighty nice of you to take the 
pains to bring to my attention a differ- 
ence in computation that you arrived at 
as compared with what is set forth in 
the article. You have pretty well 
sensed and anticipated the source and 
reason for the difference. It is in the 
manner of allowing for the specific 
credit. In your computation there is 
in effect a doubling-up in the 7% 
bracket, once for the specific credit and 
then for the first 10% of adjusted net 
income. 

The contention has evidently been 
made in some tax circles that such an 
approach is proper. (A discussion of 
this very matter appears at paragraph 
5278 of the 1936 Commerce Clearing 
House Income Tax Service.) How- 
ever, it is my personal view that the 
law does not warrant such construc- 
tion. Furthermore, insofar as the Tax 
Department is concerned, tht regula- 
tions recently promulgated specifically 
hold that method of computation to be 
improper, and instead, through a series 
of illustrations, proclaim that the tax 
is to be determined in the manner that 
validifies the figures used in the article. 
(See Article 14-4 of the regulations— 
T.D.4674.) 

I hope that the foregoing is of some 
assistance to you by way of clarifying 
the background. I shall, however, 
welcome a further interchange of view- 
point if there are any phases that you 
believe have not been adequately con- 
sidered. 

Very truly yours, 
J. S. SzmMan. 
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Credit checking 
the mailing list 

Here’s a new slant on mailing lists. 
It came up during the preparation of 
a campaign for a jeweler’s supply 
house. The campaign was designed to 
pull trial orders for an introductory 
assortment of products. The series of 
mailings was approved, the mailing 
list was assembled and had been care- 
fully checked for accuracy and com- 
pleteness. Then the president of the 
supply house threw in a swell monkey 
wrench, 

“These mailings may bring orders,” 
he said, “but how can I be sure that 
the orders will be paid promptly. 
These trial orders are offered almost 
at cost. There is no nargin to take 
care of bad debts.” 

A little thought brought the answer 
—and a very good answer it proved 
to be. The mailing list was turned 
over to the treasurer of the supply 
house. He checked every name on it 
for credit. It took a few days. When 
he was finished, the list was about ten 
per cent thinner. But it was a much 
better list. 

It was a credit list as well as a mail- 
ing list. It eliminated the necessity of 
investigating each order received for 
credit. It made credit correspondence 
with shaky accounts unnecessary. It 
stopped the waste of advertising to 
poor risks. 

More important, it pointed the way 
to strengthening the mailings. Each 
could now include a paragraph saying, 
“Your credit is good. There is no 
necessity for sending financial refer- 
ence with your order.” 

The mailings are producing fine re- 
sults. There is no trouble about 
credit, no delay in shipping orders, no 
ill will from dealers who might have 
to be asked for cash in advance. How 
is your mailing list’s credit? 

—“Clement’s Comments” 


Employment 


More than the usual season’l de- 
crease in unemployment is reflected in 
the latest available statistics for most of 
the foreign countries for which reports 
are available. In Germany and Great 
Britain the number of registered un- 
employed has fallen to the level of 
1930 and in Austria conditions as re- 
flected by the number of unemployed in 
receipt of benefit are more favorable 
than at any time in the past 4 years. 
Unemployed in receipt of benefit in 
France were less numerous in each 


month from January to May of this 
year than in the same period of 1935. 


Wage executions 


Fifteen percent of the creditors ac- 
counted for 67 percent of the 2,500 
wage executions against the employees 
of 174 industrial establishments during 
the 3 months ended April 30, 1934. 
Over a fourth of the executions were 
brought by eight of the creditors. These 
are a few of the facts brought fo light 
by the third of a series of articles sum- 
marizing the results of a survey of 
levies by creditors against the wages 


of employees in typical industrial es- 
tablishments. 


Inevitable question 


A farmer visited his son’s college. 
Watching students in a _ chemistry 
class, he was told they were looking 
for a universal solvent. 

“What's that?” asked the farmer. 

“A liquid that will dissolve any- 
thing.” 

“That’s a great idea,” agreed the 
farmer. ‘When you find it, what are 
you going to keep it in?” 


w 





Despite mechanical 
safeguards, the clever forger can 


take your checks, raise the amounts, forge endorse- 


ments — and subject you to an embarrassingly large loss of money. 


The only certain way to guard against loss through forgery or altera- 
tion is to obtain a Forgery Bond, matching your loss, dollar for dollar. 


Thousands of business men have chosen Standard of Detroit as the 
repository of their confidence. This 52 year old company has earned 
an enviable reputation for its national service . . . rendered through 
8300 able, experienced, local representatives. During these years, over 
$148,000,000 have been paid in claims. More than a million 
persons enjoy the protection afforded through Standard coverage— 


Casualty Insurance or Bonds. 


Kinds of insurance written: Automobile e Personal Accident and Sickness « Bur- 
glary « Holdup e General Liability « Plate Glass e« and Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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by H. S. ROTHSCHILD, Pres., 


head of news to say what I think 

of the cigar business. It may, how- 

ever, surprise many who are fa- 
miliar with the fluctuations of cigar 
production over the years, when I add 
that I think this is a very good time for 
anyone to be in the cigar business. Yet, 
behind that second statement there is 
just as positive a personal conviction as 
behind the first. 

My faith in the industry does not 
spring solely from the gratifying prog- 
ress of our own company, although I 
should be less than frank if I did not 
admit that our recent accomplishments 
loom large in my perspective of the 
present and immediate future. The 
plain fact is that our progress to date 
has been nothing more nor less than a 
fulfilment of our confidence in our- 
selves, our products and the public. 

One of the great satisfactions that 
come to anyone making and selling a 
tobacco product is the feeling that he 
is engaged in supplying something 
which gives pleasure. As a cigar man- 
ufacturer, I like to feel that I provide 
many moments of enjoyment to many 
millions of people. Please understand 
that I do not pretend to be inspired by 
a spirit of pure altruism. Accompany- 
ing this pleasure-giving concept of the 
business goes a knowledge of the well- 

_established fact that the American pub- 
lic is willing to pay for its enjoyment. 
In the final analysis, that is the funda- 
mental reason why I think the cigar 
business is a good business. 

And I think that this is a very good 
time for anyone to be in the business 
because cigar smoking is today on a 
rising market. 

More cigars were smoked last year 
than during the year before. But my 
confidence in the future of the industry 
is based less on that increase in cigar 
smoking during 1935 than on the much 
more extensive increase registered in 
total tobacco consumption not only last 
year but over a period of years. 

It seems to me that the tremendous 
growth in the use of tobacco by Amer- 
icans should be a source of gratitude 
and encouragement to everyone in the 
business of making and marketing 
cigars, even though this steady yearly 
increase has been piled up by the con- 
sumption of tobacco in another form. 


= It would scarcely come under the 
w 











The cigar business 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Philadelphia. 


It is tobacco; that is the important 
point. If total tobacco consumption 
were decreasing, I should not have such 
abiding confidence in the future of the 
cigar, in spite of an actual increase in 
cigar smoking for a given year. On 
the other hand, during the years when 
the cigar was steadily declining in 
sales, I continued to believe implicitly 
in the recrudescence, because the use 
of tobacco itself was increasing, in 
other forms. 

My belief was founded on two sim- 
ple truths. First, the pleasure, the 
satisfaction, the enjoyment, the gratifi- 
cation—call it what you will—which a 
man derives from smoking, arises from 
the beneficent properties of the tobacco 
leaf. Second, those beneficent proper- 
ties of the tobacco leaf are preserved in 
a state most closely approximating their 
native purity in a cigar. The cigar is 
a natural smoke. 

So, as the number of people who 
were introduced to the enjoyment, the 
solace, the relaxation, which tobacco 
affords the mind and body, continued 
to mount each year, until it seemed 
that tobacco had ceased to be a luxury 
and had earned a right to be listed 
among the necessities of life, some of 
us in the industry foresaw that this 
phenomenon could not but turn out to 
be a boon to that form of tobacco 
product in which the natural virtues 
of the leaf are most thoroughly sav- 
ored—the cigar. We believe, however, 
that the men in the industry should not 
be content to sit back and twiddle their 
thumbs, waiting for the inevitable re- 
vival of cigar smoking to come to pass 
through the operation of the natural 
law. We believed that they should do 
something positive and aggressive to 
hasten that revival. 

If I may be permitted now to refer 
specifically to our own company, in 
whose activities the industry and trade 
appear to evince a lively interest, let 
me say that the thoughts I have out- 
lined inspired the present administra- 
tion when it assumed the management 
of Bayuk Cigars, Inc., in May, 1932. 

I should be less than human if I 
failed to acknowledge a sense of ela- 
tion over the position Bayuk Phillies 
has attained as the largest-selling cigar 
in the world, and the position the com- 
pany has attained as the largest pur- 
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chaser of leaf in the Havana, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and Sumatra mar- 
kets. There is additional corroboration 
of the wisdom of our thinking in the 
pleasing circumstance that the percent- 
age of increase in sales of Phillies in 
1935 over 1934 was double the entire 
industry’s percentage of increase in that 
class. 

But, in view of what I have writen 
in the foregoing as our conception of 
the future of the cigar business, I am 
sure that I shall not be misunderstood 
when I state that the gain of the in- 
dustry as a whole actually holds more 
significance and encouragement for us 
in our planning than our own gain. 
It means an expanding market. If we 
had gone ahead and the rest of the 
industry had gone behind, it might 
have been flattering momentarily, but 
the results in the long run would have 
been bad, since such a performance 
would probably have indicated a nar- 
rowing market. 

Anyone with any discernment at all 
knows that we could not have accom- 
plished what we have merely by a re- 
duction in price. That was only a part 
of the complete program, a fact which 
seems to be sensed by the growing num- 
bers of interested persons who inquire 
about the secret of the company’s prog- 
ress, 

The only secret I know is that there 
is no secret. I suspect that some of the 
inquirers disbelieve the statement that 
whatever success we have had has re- 
sulted from the application of common- 
sense principles of business and hard 
work, intelligently directed. 

Here is a description, in simple 
terms, of what we did. We thorough- 
ly revamped the factory set-up on a 
quantity production basis to avail our- 
selves of the greatest manufacturing 
economies possible. This naturally had 
to be consistent with a quality product, 
since our entire campaign was based on 
the presentation at five cents of the 
same identical cigar which had sold in 
the hundreds of millions for ten cents. 
Simultaneously we built a strong sales 
department, which, in turn gathered 
around it a group of strong distribu- 
tors. Finally, we told the public about 
the cigar in dominating advertisements 
released at all points where the cigar 
could be bought. 

Aggressiveness has characterized the 
introduction and continuous promotion 
of Phillies at the new price. I like to 
think of it as aggressiveness tempered 
with patience. The rise of Phillies 
was not the (Continued on page 40) 
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Small 


|, business 


(Cont. from p. 27) small and medium- 
sized communities is being weakened 
by the gradual disappearance of these 
substantial local entrepreneurs. It is a 
loss such communities can ill afford 
to lose. The social and economic life 
and welfare of this Nation is definitely 
and intimately tied up with the social 
and economic life and welfare of many 
small and medium-sized communities. 
These communities should not be sac- 
rificed or weakened in the interests of 
the cities. Furthermore, there remains 
the proper consideration of the prob- 
lem as to whether this Nation should 
become one consisting mainly of large 
enterprises. 

Have we not made this mistake of 
unduly favoring certain large businesses 
and thereby overlooking the advantages 
of small businesses? Besides, has not 
the greed for economic or financial 
power been the real reason for promot- 
ing certain large industrial units which 
cannot be economically justified? The 
supposedly low cost of production at- 
tributed to the economic principle of 
large-scale operation, as it is often 
stated, is merely a smoke-screen for the 
sole purpose of obtaining large promo- 
tion profits for the benefit of the clique 
of promoters, bankers, executives, and 
other interested persons. 

Thus one can well doubt whether 
many of the large-scale enterprises 
really are the most efficient and profit- 
able form of operation. There has been 
too much blind worship of bigness; 
mere size has been a fetish. Mr. Tay- 
lor, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the world’s largest 
steel company, expressed this thought 
in his address of March 24, 1932, be- 
fore the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

“We have learned that the false 
gods of our ideals, the gods of size 
and speed, have proven powerless to 
help us. Bigness has afforded us no 
lasting happiness, and speed no eco- 
nomic security.” 

We Americans have been too greatly 
hypnotized by huge size as well as by 
dazzling splendor. We like to do 
things in a big way, witness the rivalry 
for the tallest building, the longest 
bridge, the most extravagant musical 
show, and the fastest train and aero- 
plane. Accordingly we have lost our 
Sense of appreciation of the value of 
one hundred million dollars since we 
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are now talking loosely in terms of 
billion dollars. Besides, certain execu- 
tives, because of self-esteem, pride, or 
some other non-economic motive, over- 
expand their business, not realizing un- 
til too late, the folly of such unwise 
and uneconomic policies. They over- 
look, moreover, the cogent fact that 
large industrial enterprises require 
brains that are more alert, keen, and 
highly trained to direct and manage 
these huge industrial units efficiently. 
Thus there should be a merger of 
brains more than a merger of physical 
assets. 

Finally, our economic structure is 
so constituted that the interests of the 
large enterprises should not be unduly 
favored at the expense of the small en- 
terprises. This is, indeed, an important 
desideratum. The welfare and inter- 
ests of both small-scale and large-scale 
business enterprises are essential to the 
welfare and development of this nation. 


Health 


A new health record was established 
in 1935 among the approximately 17,- 
000,000 industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the 
death rate being 8.4 per 1,000 as com- 
pared with 8.5 per 1,000 in 1934—tthe 
previous low record. The continued 
decline in the death rate during the past 
6 years is regarded as remarkable in 
view of the difficult economic conditions 
prevailing during the period. A gain 
in the expectation of life at birth 
amounting to 12.82 years took place 
between the years 1911-12 and 1935, 
the rate of improvement being greater 
among the industrial than among the 
general population. The most impor- 
tant achievement of the year was the 
establishment of a new minimum rate 
for tuberculosis which, however, still 
ranks seventh among the causes of death 
in the United States and sixth among 
the insured industrial population. 


Degrees 


A first degree in engineering is now 
almost a prerequisite in order to ob- 
tain professional status or a position in 
the engineering field. Post-graduate 
work in engineering, on the other 
hand, is important only in a few of 
the professional classes. These are a 
few of the outstanding facts revealed 
by a survey recently undertaken by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at the re- 
quest of the American Engineering 
Council. 
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THE 10 HIDDEN | 
LOSSES 1" SLOW 
CHARGE ACCTS. 


And How To Reduce Them 


NEW BOOK JUST OUT! 
Free Copy On Request 


Every credit man and business manager 
knows that it is bad business to permit 
credit accounts to run over a definite 
period—60 days at the most. Yet few 
know just how bad it is, how great 
the money loss is, just where the 
losses are. 

Dr. Clyde William Phelps, head 
of the Department of Economics, 
University of Chattanooga, ‘“‘puts 
the finger” on these hidden “‘devils’’ 
that rob a business of its profit in his 
new pamphlet (just out) entitled 
“The 10 Hidden Losses In Slow Charge 
Accounts.” This new work is up-to-date, 
concise, entertainingly written and illus- 
trated; well authenticated by reference 
to scores of leading credit men’s opinions 
and other authorities. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU LET 
CUSTOMERS DELAY PAYMENT 


Anyone knows that slow accounts 
tieup capital thus causing expense 
for borrowed money and hinder- 
ing operations generally — but 
are you aware that there are 9 
other certain and specific 
losses as well? It would pay 
every credit man to keep 
these clearly defined 
points, as explained in 
this new book, in front 
of him at all times. 


But What Should The Retailer 
Do About It? 


This timely publication, the result of a 
nationwide survey, is not only infor- 
mative to the credit executive. It hasa 
practical value as well since it shows 
you how wide-awake credit men are 
solving the slow pay problem. A valu- 
able guide and reference to the sales, 
advertising and credit departments of 
all wholesale and retail merchants. 


Mail This Coupon For FREE Copy 


“The 10 Hidden Losses In Slow Charge 
Accounts” is a publication of the Re- 
search Department of Household Finance 
Corporation. It is in line with our edu- 
cational activities in the interest of the 
American Family’s economic welfare. A 
sample copy will be mailed to you free in 
response to the coupon below. 
Mail it TODAY! 




























































































HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Corporation 
Room 3063-J, 919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please mail me free copy of ‘“The 10 Hid- 
den Losses In Slow Charge Accounts.” 
This request places me under no obli- 
gation in any way. 
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RENT CLAIMS. Lessor’s right to deposit 
as liquidated damages upon termination 
of lease by tenant’s bankruptcy. Opinion 
of the Court, which follows, contains the 
pertinent facts: Burns Trading Co. v. 
Welborn, C.C.A., toth C., Colo., January 
29, 1936. 

PHILLIPS, C. J.—A lease entered into 
between the lessor and the bankrupt pro- 
vided for surrender of the lease by the 
lessee and re-entry by the lessor on the 
breach of any of the conditions of the 
lease. There was also a provision for 
the payment of a deposited sum in the 
event that the lease was forfeited. Sub- 
sequently, the lessee was in default in the 
payment of rent, and notice thereof was 
promptly given. On February 14, 1933, 
the lessee filed its bankruptcy petition. 
Under agreements extending the time to 
exercise the option to terminate the lease, 
the trustee in bankruptcy occupied the 
premises until June 23, 1933. Thereupon, 
the lessor re-entered, subsequently leas- 
ing to another party. The trustee brought 
this action against the lessor to recover 
the amount of the deposit, less the rental 
due to June 23, 1933, the date of the vaca- 
tion of the premises, and the question is 
whether the trustee is entitled to this 
deposit. 

Judgment for the trustee was reversed. 
The lease contained no provision for the 
reletting of the premises for the lessee’s 
account. There was no evidence that the 
bankrupt had notice of or consented to 
the reletting. We must assume, therefore, 
that on June 23, the lessor elected to ex- 


ercise its option to terminate the lease for 
default of the bankrupt and to retain the 
deposit as liquidated damages. Prior to 
the amendment of June 7, 1934, to sec. 63, 
rent not due and payable before the 
bankruptcy was not a provable debt; the 
bankruptcy of the tenant did not sever the 
relation of landlord and tenant; and the 
tenant remained liable for future rent 
unless the trustee elected to retain the 
lease as an asset. Therefore, when the 
trustee elected to reject the lease, it re- 
mained in force and effect, and the bank- 
rupt had the right to occupy the premises 
and was bound by all the terms and con- 
ditions of the lease until it was terminated 
by the lessor. The trustee could not re- 
ject the lease and claim the deposit free 
from the obligations of the lease. He 
succeeded only to the rights of the lessee 
in the deposit as conditioned by the pro- 
visions of the lease. Was the lessee, on 
the termination of the lease, entitled to 
retain the deposit as liquidated damages? 
Under the provisions of the lease the de- 
posit could not be retained as liquidated 
damages for the breach of a covenant of 
the lease, but only as liquidated damages 
upon termination of the lease. The parties 
intended to provide not for the damages 
that the lessor would suffer upon the 
breach of a covenant, for which the con- 
tract gave it the optional remedy of 
termination of the lease, but for the loss 
it would incur on such termination be- 
fore the expiration of the term because of 
possible delay in securing a new tenant, 
possible expense of alteration and the ex- 
pense of securing a new tenant. The 
lessor was entitled to retain the deposit 
as liquidated damages. 
* * ” * 


TRADE NAMES, UNFAIR COMPETI- 
TION, INJUNCTIONS — Martin H. 
Smith Company, vs. American Pharmaceu- 
tical Company, Inc., 270 N. Y. 184. 

The plaintiff company brought an action 
to enjoin the defendant from using a 
word similar to plaintiff's trade name in 
advertising and selling their product. The 
evidence indicated that for a number of 
years prior to June of 1932, the defendant 
had sold a medicinal preparation similar 
to plaintiff's under a _ different name, 
packed in a different shaped box and con- 
taining a different number of capsules, 
but that thereafter they had changed the 
name of their preparation, the shape and 
material of the container, the number of 
capsules in each, and the name of its prod- 
uct, so that the defendant’s product bore 
an extraordinary similarity to the plain- 
tiffs product. In addition it was found 
that the defendant’s new package con- 
tained the same number of capsules and 
closely resembled the plaintiff's package. 
At the conclusion of the trial, plaintiff's 
complaint was dismissed and the court 
found as a fact that the defendant was in 
no way infringing upon the plaintiff's 
rights. Upon appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals judgment was reversed and judg- 
ment was entered for the plaintiff. 

The court invoked the general rule 
applicable to such situations which is 
that when the acts of a party in changing 


the name of a product and the form of a 
package are calculated to mislead and de- 
ceive the public and would cause pur- 
chasers to believe that defendant’s prod- 
uct is the plaintiff's product, then the courts 
will at the suit of an aggrieved party take 
steps to enjoin another from thus mis- 
leading and deceiving. The court found 
that from the evidence it was clear that 
the defendant’s package, similar as it was 
to the plaintiff's, coupled with the fact 
that the capsules contained in the defend- 
ant’s package were in number the same as 
those contained in the plaintiff’s package 
and in addition the change in the trade 
name employed by the defendant were 
sufficient for the court to have found an 
intent to mislead and deceive. 


CONDITIONAL SALES: 

An action was commenced to recover 
possession of a pipe organ which had been 
installed in the buyer’s residence under a 
contract of conditional sale reserving title 
in the seller. The organ was installed in 
the building in such a manner that the 
building would have been incomplete with- 
out it and certain portions of the building 
would have been useless if the organ were 
removed. The real estate was purchased 
by a person who had no knowledge of 
the reservation of title by the conditional 
vendor. Holding that the reservation of 
title was void as against the innocent pur- 
chaser of the real estate, the California 
District Court of Appeals for the Second 
Appellate District said in Moller Inc. v. 
Wilson, et al. (May 19, 1936): 

“As between plaintiff and Ferguson the 
reservation of title in the former would 
control, even though the organ became a 
part of the realty. But where personal 
property has been sold for use with realty 
on which it is placed, under circumstances 
which may result in its becoming a part of 
the realty, and it becomes converted into 
realty, a reservation of title in the vendor 
is ineffectual as against an innocent pur- 
chaser of the realty. Where it is not clear 
whether personal property sold on condi- 
tional sales contract has been permanently 
attached to the realty, the doubt should be 
resolved in favor of an innocent purchas- 
er. Defendants were justified in believ- 
ing the organ to be a part of the building, 
and having purchased without knowledge 
or notice of the reservation of title their 
rights must prevail over those of plaintiff.” 

** * 


SEC. 77-B OF THE BANKRUPTCY ACT; 
ALLOWANCE OF COMPENSATION 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED TO 
CREDITORS COMMITTEE. 

On May 4, 1936, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, In re Par- 
amount Publix Corporation reversed an 
order of the District Court denying com- 
pensation to the law firm of Cravath, 
deGersdorff, Swaine & Wood, attorneys 
for Kuhn, Loeb & Co. as agents for various 
committees in the reorganization proceed- 
ing. The Court said: 

“this law firm rendered legal services in 

the preparation of the plan of reorganiza- 

tion carried on from June 7, 1934, until 
the withdrawal of their client, Kuhn, Loeb 

& Co., on November 8, 1934. The char- 
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acter of the legal services performed, and 
the benefits arising from them are suffi- 
ciently described in the opinion filed in the 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. case. * * * The author- 
ization to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. to proceed 
with the preparation of a plan of reor- 
ganization necessarily implied that com- 
petent counsel would assist in the perform- 
ance of this function, delegated by the 
committees, and, further, that the commit- 
tees placed the company’s records at coun- 
sel’s disposal for their work in assisting 
and formulating a plan. As such counsel, 
they may be compensated within the stat- 
ute’s provisions for attorneys. For the 
services rendered in these reorganization 
proceedings an allowance should be grant- 
ed ef $60,000, plus disbursements. Order 
denying counsel fee and allowances, re- 
versed with directions to provide accord- 
ingly.” *e @ 
In re Grecery Center, Inc., the Circuit 
Court for the Seventh Circuit said: 
“Appellants are lawyers representing re- 
spectively groups of bondholders under 
the debtor’s bond issue. They asked, and 
were granted, intervention in the Sec. 77-B 
proceedings and rendered legal services 
and incurred expenses in the representa- 
tion. After approval of the plan the court 
made allowances to various of the claim- 
ants, but the claims of the appellants for 
$7,000 as attorneys for the intervening peti- 
tions, were entirely disallowed, the court 
stating that ‘it cannot begin the practice 
of making allowances to attorneys for in- 
tervenors. To do so, would be a danger- 
ous precedent. Counsel must look to their 
respective clients for their compensation.’ 
“As applicable to cases in general aris- 
ing under sec. 77B and therefore to these 
claims, the District Court declared as a 
rule of law as well as of practice that 
there may be no allowance for compensa- 
tion or disbursements of attorneys for any 
intervenors. Such a pronouncement is, 
this court believes, in contravention of the 
terms of sec. 77B (c) (9). Apart from 
the debtor and his attorney, most, if not 
all, of those enumerated in (c) (9) to 
whom the court may allow compensation 
and expenses out of the estate assets, could 
appear in the proceeding only by interven- 
tion; and so to lay down as a rule of gen- 
eral application that such allowance may 
not be made to intervenors, is in effect 
substantially to nullify most of (c) (9). 
The statute gives the court a judicial dis- 
cretion, and the denial of a claim of at- 
torneys for intervening creditors upon the 
sole ground that it would be bad practice 
and a dangerous precedent to make in any 
case such allowances, would in the judg- 
ment of the court be an improper exercise 
of that discretion, or, more accurately, a 
failure or refusal to exercise it.” 
* * * 
In re Milwaukee Lodge No. 46, B. P. 
O. E., the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
7th Circuit held that a claim of a bond- 
holders protective committee for expenses 
and compensation to its attorneys is not to 
be disallowed as a matter of law because 
the claimant holds an adversary relation 
to the debtor. The court said: 
“Courts are not at liberty at their own 
behest to disregard statutes for the reason 


that in their application injustice may be 

done, that the discretion which the statute 

reposes in a court or judge may be im- 

properly exercised. * * * 

“To deny such claims upon the assump- 
tion of a general rule that the statute has 
no application where the services were 
rendered and the expenses incurred by 
those who are in an adverse relation to 
the debtor is, in our judgment, an applica- 
tion of the statute unwarranted by its 
terms, and at the same time, an improper 
exercise of the discretion or rather a fail- 
ure to exercise the discretion which the 
statute reposes in the court or the judge 
passing upon such claims. * * * 

“In the highly commendable anxiety of 
courts to guard estates against excessive 
allowances of fees, expenses and the like, 
courts should be careful not to go to the 
opposite extreme of laying down rules of 
general or special application that would 
deny allowances which the statute author- 
izes in proper cases and for such proper 
amounts as the court in the exercise of its 
reasonable discretion shall find. 

“We are of opinion that, in view of Sec. 
77B (c) (9) the claim of the bondholders 
protective committee herein was not un- 
authorized by law as was found in the 
final decree of the District Court. The 
said final decree is, therefore, reversed 
with respect to the claim of the bondhold- 
ers protective committee for its expense 
and compensation to its attorneys and the 
depositary, with directions to that court to 
adjudicate in harmony with the foregoing 
views the said claim for allowances and 
to enter a final decree accordingly.” 

* ee @ 

RIGHTS OF STOCKHOLDERS OF IN- 
SOLVENT CORPORATIONS UNDER 
77-B OF THE BANKRUPTCY ACT: 
In Matter of New York Railways Cor- 

poration, 82 Fed. (2d) 739, decided by the 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 

the Second Circuit on March 27, 1936, there 

came before the Court the question as to 
whether a Plan of Reorganization was 
fair and equitable and non-discriminatory 
within the meaning of Sec. 77-B of the 

Bankruptcy Act. 

The Court said: 

“The courts will scrutinize with care all 
plans of reorganization proposed for in- 
solvent companies to make certain that as- 
sets belonging to creditors are not by in- 
direction being diverted to stockholders 
* * * Stock equity may not be allowed 
to participate in any plan of reorganiza- 
tion which does not first provide for mak- 
ing creditors whole. Northern Pacific R. 
Co. v. Boyd, 228 U. S. 482, 33 S. Ct. 54;” 

“Section 77-B subd. (b) (4) of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act provides that no participation 
need be afforded to stockholders in the 
event that the debtor be insolvent. Subd. 
(e) (1) expressly provides that the ac- 
ceptance of a plan by the stockholders 
‘shall not be requisite to the confirmation 
of the plan * * * if the judge shall have 
determined * * * that the debtor is in- 
solvent.’ ” 

* 2 * 

In Matter of Witherby Court Corpora- 
tion, decided November 21, 1935, the ques- 
tion before the United States District Court 


for the Southern District of New York was 
whether a plan of reorganization should 
be confirmed under Sec. 77-B of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, where the corporation was in- 
solvent and the plan made no provision 
for junior lienors, unsecured creditors and 
stockholders. 

The evidence showed that the value of 
the assets was less than the amount of 
the first mortgage indebtedness. The Court 
said: 

“The moment it is proved that the value 
of the debtor’s property is less than the 
first mortgage no reorganization can be 
tolerated that gives an interest to junior 
parties unless they pay a fair value in 
cash or property.” 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 

R. H. Macy & Co. Inc. brought an ac- 
tion against “Macy’s Drug Store, Inc.,” 
and others for an injunction to restrain 
the defendants from using the name 
“Macy” in their business. 

R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., conducts 
a retail department store in New York 
City, and among other things, deals in 
drugs, medicines, cosmetics and other ar- 
ticles commonly sold in drug stores. It is 
commonly referred to as “Macy’s” and its 
drug department is operated under the 
name of “Macy’s Drug Department.” The 
name “Macy’s Drug Store” was registered 
under the Pennsylvania Fictitious Names 
Act by the defendants Burnett and Rosen- 
feld. No one connected with the defend- 
ant’s store was named “Macy.” 

In directing the granting of a permanent 
injunction the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit, on May 
29, 1936, held that the word “Macy” had 
acquired a secondary meaning and that its 
application to the defendants’ business was 
misleading; that its use was intended to 
and had a tendency to mislead and de- 
ceive the public into the belief that the de- 
fendants’ business was connected with that 
of the plaintiff. 

“The entire atmosphere surrounding the 
acquisition of the name ‘Macy’s’ by de- 
fendants justifies a conclusion that there 
was a palpable attempt to make use of 
plaintiff's reputation and good will, ac- 
quired through many years of advertising, 
and appropriate it to the benefit of de- 
fendants and deceive the public. This 
holding accords with Macy v. Colodaro, 68 
Fed. (2d) 690, and Wall v. Rolls-Royce, 
4 Fed. (2d) 333, where this court said: 

“We feel the court below, sitting in 
equity was justified in preventing the de- 
fendant from veiling his business under 
the name of ‘Rolls-Royce,’ for he had, and 
could have had, but one object in view, 
namely to commercially use as his own a 
commercial asset that belonged to others, 
the continued use and abstraction of which 

is so fraught with such possibilities of ir- 
remediable injury that the only way to 
remedy it is to stop it at the start.’” 


—- 


“Did you make that face at me?” 
roared the school mistress. 

“No, ma’am,” said the little boy, 
“you just happened to walk in front 
of it.” 
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Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 


eral interest, are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
- legal rights and_ liabilities. 
uch advice should be obtained from an 
attorney to whom all the facts should 
be stated. When such inquiries are re- 
ceived, information is furnished only as to 
the general principle of the law involved. 


Property tax 


Q. Is there a personal property tax 
on merchandise in storage in New York 
City? It is our understanding that 
merchandise in original packages, stored 
in commercial warehouses, is exempt 
from personal property tax. 

A. There is no personal property tax 
on merchandise in storage in the State 
of New York, either state or local. 
Liability 

Q. If an officer of a corporation en- 
dorsed notes at a bank for a loan of 
funds to be used in the operation of the 
business and the business subsequently 
runs into difficulty and files a petition in 
bankruptcy (voluntary, involuntary or 
77B reorganization) or offers a com- 
promise settlement to all creditors, is 
that officer of the corporation liable to 
the bank and responsible to the cred- 
itors? 


A. Yes. 


He is responsible to the 





bank on the endorsed note but is not 
responsible to creditors unless he has 
endorsed notes to the creditors or guar- 
anteed them in writing against loss. 
The bank would not have a priority 
claim. They would have to participate, 
presuming no other collateral security 
was given, with all other creditors, and 
after receiving their pro-rata share 
could then hold the individual officer 
of the corporation responsible for the 
part of the obligation not covered by 
any dividend that is paid. 


Assignments 


Q.In order to obtain merchandise 
from a supplier on 30-day terms, A 
agrees to assign current invoices from 
his customers at regular weekly periods 
to the supplier as security for the mer- 
chandise A purchases on said open ac- 
count terms. A further agrees that as 
he collects from his customers on all 
such assigned invoices that the money 
will be promptly paid over to the sup- 
plier and if sufficient funds are not col- 
lected from his customers to pay the 
supplier at the end of any 30-day period, 
A agreeing to pay the difference with 
his own funds. In other words, the 
assignments are as security only and if 
they are not paid A must pay supplier 
with his money. 

After this plan is in operation A goes 
into Bankruptcy, would these assign- 
ments which were given for the ship- 
ment of current merchandise be con- 
sidered as a “Preference” under the 
Bankruptcy Law? 

If the above plan of operation would 
be considered a “preference” is there 
any different method of handling such 
assigned invoices to a supplier that 
would protect that supplier and would 
not be considered a “preference”? 

A. An assignment of accounts re- 
ceivable or other property as collateral 
security for credit currently extended, 
does not constitute a voidable prefer- 
ence within the meaning of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, provided that the assign- 
ment and extension of credit are simul- 
taneous. 

If, however, the debtor is insolvent 
at that time such assignment is made 
and the assignment is security for a 
past due account, the transaction can 
be avoided by a trustee in bankruptcy 
of the assignor, upon a showing that 
the assignment was made within four 
months before bankruptcy,—that the 
effect of the assignment was to prefer 
the assignee over other creditors of the 
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same class,—that the assignee knew 
or had reasonable cause to believe that 
the assignor was insolvent, and that 
the effect of the assignment was to 
create a preference. 

If the assignor is solvent at the time 
that an assignment is made, even 
though made for a past indebtedness, 
the transaction would not be open to 
subsequent attack. In case the debtor 
is insolvent, the only way the trans- 
action could be safely handled would 
be to make a specific assignment simul- 
taneously with the advance of credit 
on each individual transaction. 


The cigar 
‘ business 


(Cont. from p. 36) flash in the pan” which 
was freely and widely predicted for it 
in the beginning, because we have kept 
at its promotion hammer and tongs, 
and will continue to do so. 

If I were asked to state in one word 
the most important desideratum in the 
successful operation of a business, I 
should unhesitatingly answer, ‘“Co- 
ordination.” I refer to what Kipling 
expressively described as ‘“‘the ever- 
lastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ 
soul.” It is unpurchasable. It is born 
of loyalty. We have aimed to make 
that co-ordination the keystone of our 
organization. Everyone is impressed 
with the importance and responsibilities 
of his contribution to the common end. 
He has his job and is allowed to do it, 
with resultant pride in his work. ... 

That important link in the chain— 
the salesman who walks the streets and 
sells the cigars—and every employee in 
the plant, does his part. There is real 
co-ordination among the fifteen depart- 
ments of the business: production, 
sales, preparation of tobacco, purchas- 
ing, auditing, credit, statistical, trans- 
portation, shipping, office, plant. man- 
agement, mechanical engineering, lab- 
oratory, advertising. . . . 

In a co-ordinated business such as 
this, I am reluctant to grade the vari- 
ous elements in order of importance, 
since each has its own vital part to 
play. Yet I am inclined to believe that 
one of our most important units is not, 
strictly speaking, embraced within the 
corporate organization. I refer to the 
group of distributors and retailers who 
directly serve the public, and whose 
goodwill we cherish. 

—‘Tobacco World” 
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and how you can master ite 


CREDIT - 1936 style- 


/ 


Gone are the days when you could count on success simply by doing your work 


well. If you would forge ahead in the face of today’s increasing demands and relent- 


less pressure—in credit as in every phase of business—you must make yourself not 


merely useful but INDISPENSABLE. 


Your first step toward this goal is to master the 
fundamentals of your profession. Since more 
than 90% of all business transactions are con- 
ducted on a credit basis, a training in credit is 
dominantly essential to every progressive busi- 


ness career. 


With these facts in mind, the National Institute 
of Credit has prepared a practical course in 
credits and collections designed to give you 
the greatest amount of credit training in the 


shortest time possible. 


When the Institute heads planned this course, 
they went straight to experienced credit leaders 
and asked them what credit training would be 
of the most value to aspirants for future executive 


positions. These business leaders not only 


outlined the course but gave many valuable 
suggestions about the scope of this training 
plan. Consequently this course is based upon 
the experience and proven judgment of success- 
ful executives. It is equally valuable to ad- 
ministrative heads of large concerns and to 
young men and women just beginning their 


business or credit careers. 


Many executives now demand this preparation 
on the part of those who are striving for worth- 
while positions in their financial departments. 
The supervising heads of the National Institute 
of Credit who give you their personal attention 
and counsel throughout this course are in con- 
stant contact with the latest credit and business 
developments, so that your training is not only 


practical, but right up-to-the-minute. 


Get a head start on the field and be prepared for the far-reaching changes 


which are now taking place in the commercial scheme. Clip the coupon 


and mail it today! 


I PREIS LTTE oy) Credit 





Please send me details of your Credit and Collection Course, without obligation to me. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 


1 Pork Ave. 
New York 
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Sun-spots and depressions 
by Dr. H. T. STETSON, Harvard University 


a connection between the vitamins 

we eat and our physiological be- 

havior. It would not be surpris- 
ing to find through further investiga- 
tion that the sensitive ductless glands 
upon which our temperaments and 
moods appear to depend are affected 
by the vitamins in the foods we eat and 
the degree or quality of the penetrating 
radiation to which we are subjected. 
Perhaps some day we shall find that 
the psychology of the human race 
passes through periods of optimism and 
depression in some subtle way that de- 
pends upon changes in our terrestrial 
environment for which changes in the 
sun may be the ultimate origin. 

If such is the case, then the rather 
fantastic idea that sun-spots may have 
something to do with economic cycles, 
as was so seriously proposed some years 
ago by Jevon, may have some founda- 
tion. When one examines curves of 
business activity such as those compiled 
from Dow-Jones averages or those of 


= Medical science is beginning to find 
ne 


Colonel Ayres, of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, one is indeed startled by the 
similarity of the variations in the world 
economic situation and the activity that 
has been taking place in the sun during 
the last decade. 

The fact that the last sun-spot maxi- 
mum coincided with the peak of pros- 
perity in 1928 and 1929 and the last 
minimum occurred at the bottom of 
the depression in 1932 and 1933 may 
be a mere coincidence. When, how- 
ever, one examines data further back in 
history, it is interesting to note that 5 
of the 7 greater depressions have fol- 
lowed in the wake of maximum dis- 
turbances in the sun. ‘The sun-spot 
maximum in 1884 was followed by the 
depression of 1885. The next maxi- 
mum in the solar cycle was reflected 
in the depression of 1893 and 1896. 
When the sun-spots topped their mar- 
ket again in 1906, it was but a little 
more than a year before the panic of 
1907. Four and one-half years after 
the sun-spot maximum of 1917 came 
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What's in a Name? 


It's just that question which is the reason for Credit 


Reports. There are good, bad and indifferent characters 


back of names. 


Inspection searches them out. To 


really know what's in a name — 


SPECIFY HOOPER-HOLMES REPORTS 


the depression of 1921 and 1922. 

The depression of 1903 and the pre- 
war depression of 1914, however, find 
no counterpart in the solar curve. Of 
course, certain circumstances in world 
affairs may have complicated the eco- 
nomic curve a bit and delayed or ac- 
celerated here and there certain ter- 
restrial events over the sun’s wishes in 
regard to the matter. 

Seriously, however, human psychol- 
ogy and results of human behavior do 
respond to environment and probably to 
the condition of the atmosphere we 
breathe. We have all noticed how on 
some bright sunshiny days we feel am- 
bitious, energetic and glad to be alive, 
while during prolonged, dreary rains 
we often become discouraged and in- 
efficient in spite of our best efforts. 
Perhaps the weather was to blame and 
perhaps the character of the air had 
something to do with it. 

Every day the electrical condition of 
the atmosphere is being measured at 
the Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism at the Carnegie Institution in 
Washington. It has been discovered 
that the number of large ions increases 
after sunset, whereas the number of 
small ions increases during the early 
morning hours. Perhaps here is a dif- 
ference in the quality of day and night 
air of greater importance than humid- 
ity. 

Recent experiments at the Univers- 
ity of Frankfort by Professor Dessauer 
have indicated that patients exposed to 
air containing a large number of the 
positively electrified ions develop a feel- 
ing of fatigue, dizziness and headache. 
As the positive ions were slowly re- 
moved and new negative ions created 
within the air-conditioned room, fa- 
tigue and headache gave way to ex- 
hilaration. The inhalation of negative 
ions at frequent intervals over periods 
of several weeks has been found to 
generally improve conditions of high 
blood pressure in 80 per cent. of the 
cases. 

Whether the character of the ions in 
the lower atmosphere is materially af- 
fected by changes in solar radiation 
with the sun-spot cycle, we have as yet 
insufficient evidence to determine. The 
question of the electrical potential drop 
from the atmosphere to the ground is a 
subject of only relatively recent in- 
vestigation. Meanwhile, researches in 
medical circles and biological labora- 
tories give increasing evidence as to 
the electronic character of all our 
physiological processes. 

Briefed from “The Scientific Monthly’ 
by “Magazine Digest.” 
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Fall Sessions 


of Presidents 
To Talk Shop 


Eastern Area Men 
to Gather Oct. 
§-6, in N. Y. C. 


Announcement has been made 
by Executive Manager Henry 
H. Heimann that the annual 
meeting of the Secretary-Man- 
agers and Presidents of the As- 
sociations in the Eastern Divi- 
sion will be held in New York 
City on October 5th and 6th. 
This meeting will be a joint 
session attended by both the 
Secretary-Managers and_ the 
Presidents. 

Executive Manager Heimann 
and Roy Colliton were the Na- 
tional staff members in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the Pa- 
cific coast managers and local 
association presidents held at 
the Sir Francis Drake Hotel in 
San Francisco on August 25th, 
26th and 27th. 

The Presidents and the Sec- 
retary-Managers of the Asso- 
ciations in the Central Division 
will meet in Chicago at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on 
September 24th, 25th and 26th. 

These division meetings of 
the Secretary-Managers and 
the Presidents are of special 
importance this year because of 
the very progressive program 
outlined for National Associa- 
tion activities at the Richmond 
Convention. 





First Complaints Are 
Filed ‘on Patman Law 


Information from Washing- 
ton late in August announced 
that the first complaints, twenty 
in all, have been filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission un- 
der the new Robinson-Patman 
anti-price discrimination law. 
It was also announced that the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Federal Reserve 
Board will on occasions take a 
hand in the enforcement of the 
new law. The I.C.C. will deal 
with the application of the law 
to common carriers. 


Fraud Dept. 


Scores New 
Conviction 





Another conviction chalked 
up to the credit of the Fraud 
Prevention Department of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men came about early in Au- 
gust when George L. Comings 
and Abraham A. Puhn entered 
pleas of guilty in the United 
States District Court. 

The pleas of guilty were the 
result of an investigation into 
the circumstances surrounding 
the failure of the Central Spe- 
cialty Shops, Inc., by the Fraud 
Prevention Department in co- 
operation with the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. Assis- 
tant U. S. Attorney Burke pre- 
sented the case to the Federal 
Grand Jury. The indictment 
charged that the defendants 
had conspired with one Harry 
Wind, who was recently re- 
leased from the Federal peni- 
tentiary after having served a 
sentence imposed upon him in 
the prosecution arising out of 
the failure of the Big Boy Pants 
Co., another Fraud Prevention 
Department case. Wind, who 
was present in court, stood on 
his plea of not guilty and upon 
the motion of U. S. Attorney 
Burke the case was marked off 
the calendar as to him. 


N. Y. Golfers to Try 
Skill on Sept. 22nd. 





The annual Fall golf tourna- 
ment of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association will be held 
at the Lakeville Golf Club, 
Great Neck on September 22nd. 
Plans for the tournament are in 
charge of Thomas J. Whearty. 
Other members of the commit- 
tee are Charles J. Davis and 
William F. Egelhofer. Frank 
Grossin is in charge of the de- 
tails of the outing for the as- 
sociation office and reports that 
indications point to about 200 
competitors at the Lakeville 
course late in September. 

The Lakeville course is one 
of the sportiest courses on Long 
Island and should try the met- 
tle of the New York golfers. 
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Haight Forms Plans 
For Membership Work 


SENATOR GLASS 
PLEASED 


Executive Manager 
Heimann is in receipt of 
the following letter from 
Senator Carter Glass ac- 
knowledging the resolu- 
tion of confidence and re- 
spect passed by the 
National Association of 
Credit Men at the Rich- 
mond Convention: 

“T not only desire to 
go on record as deeply 
appreciating the action 
of the Credit Men but 
in saying that nothing 
has ever been done by 
any of my friends 
which I shall more 
cherish than the pas- 
sage of the resolutions 
at Richmond and the 
unsurpassed manner in 
which they were per- 
manently recorded. I 
have taken infinite 
pride in showing the 
illuminated record to 
scores of my friends 
and telling them how 
much I value the good 
opinion of the Credit 
Men. 

“Wishing you good 
health and abundant 
success, believe me, 

“Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 

“CARTER GLASS.” 





PLAY BLIND BOGEY 


The Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan Association of Credit 
Men and their friends gathered 
for the annual outing early in 
August at Shawano Lake. A 
blind bogey tournament drew 
about fifty players. C. G. Scott 
of De Pere was the winner with 
a 71 and a net of 41. Games 
and other entertainment were 
_featured during the afternoon 
and evening. Ninety-two mem- 
bers of the Association were on 
hand for the outing. 





Because of the fact that there 
is no more important Associa- 
tion work than membership, im- 
mediate past National Presi- 
dent will again chairman the 
National membership commit- 
tee. Past President Haight is 
already formulating his plans 
for the year. Associated with 
him on this committee will be 
approximately thirty others who 
have made notable records in 
membership work. The per- 
sonnel of this is drawn from 
both large and small associa- 
tions. 

Members of the National 
Board will be vice-chairmen 
under Chairman Haight for the 
three sections of the country, 
and under them will be the 
committee members, many of 
whom were chairmen of the 
successful local membership 
committees of the past year. 


For several years there has 
been a steady improvement in 
the membership situation, cul- 
minating last year with a net 
increase of over five hundred. 
Chairman Haight feels that 
with the continued improve- 
ment of business and the con- 
stant increase in value of the 
Association, that with proper 
membership attention on the 
part of local associations, the 
N.A.C.M. should show a gain 
for the year 1936-37 of not less 
than 1500. 


Chairman Haight further 
stated that there is no magic 
formula to accomplish desired 
results in the sales work of this 
organization. The same basic 
sales principles apply in selling 
membership as apply in selling 
commodities. He particularly 
urges early formation of local 
association membership commit- 
tees; a careful programming of 
their work to last throughout 
the year, and thirdly, conscien- 
tious adherence to and carrying 
out of the plan. He points to 
the fact that almost without ex- 
ception the associations per- 
forming successfully during th. 
past year followed the above 
basic plan. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































Fred H. Schrop 
Will Assist on 
Memberships 


Announcement has been made 
to Secretaries and Presidents of 
local Associations that Fred H. 
Schrop, the former president of 
the South Bend Association of 
Credit Men, has been engaged 
as a member of the National 
Staff on special membership 
promotion work. Mr. Schrop 
has carried on work of this na- 
ture during the last fiscal year 
at several local points and his 
success in directing local mem- 
bership campaigns and signing 
up new members for the local 
associations induced the Execu- 
tive Manager to engage his 
services for this kind of work 
throughout the present fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Schrop’s services are 
available on a “share of the 
costs” basis with the National 
organization. Mr. Schrop is 
guaranteed a certain income for 
his year’s work and the local 
organization who uses his serv- 
ices will pay his expenses and 
a portion of his salary while 
he is working in local terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Schrop now has several 
assignments lined up ahead of 
him but local organizations de- 
siring to have the benefit of his 
experience and ability in as- 
sisting on membership work 
should direct inquiries to Mr. 
Fred H. Schrop, c/o the Na- 
tional Office. Mr. Schrop is not 
located in New York but mail 
addressed to him here will be 
forwarded to the place in which 
he is working at the time. Mr. 
Schrop has had exceptional suc- 
cess in such cities as Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Des Moines, 
Peoria, Kalamazoo and South 
Bend. 

Delegates attending the Na- 
tional Convention in Richmond 
last June will recall that Mr. 
Schrop was the director of the 
Credit Congress of Industry. 





Henry Heimann Wins 
Prize for Most Fish 





Winning the first prize for 
landing the largest fish and the 
greatest number of fish was one 
of the accomplishments of 
Executive Manager Heimann 
during a week’s vacation spent 
at one of the lakes in upper 
Ontario. Another accomplish- 
ment was a healthy coat of tan 
and decided improvement in his 
general health. Mr. Heimann 
reports fish so abundant in the 
lakes visited in this Ontario dis- 
trict that after the second day 
he found little sport in fishing. 





What Sort of 


a Letter Would 


You Write in This Situation? 


Parkersburg, W. Va.—Mem- 
bers of the Parkersburg-Mari- 
etta Association of Credit Men 
recently held a very interesting 
program at which collection 
letters written by a large num- 
ber of the Association member- 
ship were placed on display, 
some being read at the program 
meeting. The collection letters 
were all written to cover the 
same situation, which was out- 
lined in the announcement as 
follows: 

“You are the credit manager 
of the Jones Manufacturing 
Company and have as your 
customer the Smith Manufac- 
turing Company, which has 
purchased from your company 
$1,000 in merchandise on open 
account, invoice dated May Ist, 
¥% of 1% discount in ten days, 


San Franciscans 
Hear of Benefits 
of Foreign Trade 





San Francisco, Calif.—On 
August 21st the Foreign Credit 
Interchange division held a 
luncheon meeting at the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel under the 
chairmanship of E. M. Shapiro 
of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco. Mr. 
Shapiro is a member of the 
National Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau Committee of 
the National Association. 

The members present dis- 
cussed foreign accounts as well 
as general conditions in foreign 
countries. Latin-American con- 
ditions were given special at- 
tention. 

The consensus of opinion of 
those attending the meeting was 
that foreign trade was on the 
increase and that American 
manufacturers could well look 
to the foreign field as an outlet 
for their surplus merchandise. 
In the course of his remarks, 
Mr. Shapiro pointed out the 
advantages available through 
the National Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau and made it 
quite clear that those using the 
services of that Bureau were in 
an advantageous position for 
obtaining credit information in 
the foreign field. 

A group in the Credit Man- 
agers Association of Northern 
and Central California contem- 
plate a series of round-table 
discussions during the winter 
months on foreign trade prob- 
lems. 


due net in 30 days. The ac- 
count is past due and you have 
written the usual request for 
payment at the expiration of 
the due date. 

“You have never met any of- 
ficers of the Smith Manufac- 
turing Company and you do 
not know anything about the 
peculiarities of the treasurer, 
Mr. John Smith. You shipped 
the goods on the basis of a 
commercial rating and a fur- 
niture credit bureau report. 
The commercial credit rating 
gives the Smith Manufacturing 
Company 50 to 75M rating with 
satisfactory paying record in all 
cases. Two weeks have elapsed 
since you wrote him and you 
have not received a reply. Just 
how would you handle a case 
like this in your work.” 


Death of Tuthill 
Is Mourned by Big 
Allentown Group 





Allentown, Pa.—Edward E. 
Tuthill died at his home, 2162 
West Union Boulevard, Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, August 3rd, 
1936. 

In 1906 he affiliated with The 
Thorn Cement Company, which 
was the Lehigh distributor for 
western New York at that time. 

Mr. Tuthill came to Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, in 1912, 
and became associated with the 
Sales Department of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company. In 
1914 he became Credit Man- 
ager, a position he held up to 
the time of his death. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Eugenia S. (Samson) Tuthill. 

Interment was made in Buf- 
falo City Cemetery, Buffalo, 
New York, August 6, 1936. 


Max Nordhaus Dies 
At Albuquerque, N. M. 





Albuquerque, N. M.—The 
Wholesalers Credit Association 
of New Mexico passed suitable 
resolutions recently anent the 
death of Mr. Max Nordhaus, 
one of the most faithful sup- 
porters of the N.A.C.M. work in 
the New Mexico area. Copies 
of the resolutions were spread 
upon the records of the Whole- 
salers’ Credit Association of 
New Mexico. 


Ae 





Ed. Pilsbury 
Is Honored by 
N.QO. Admirers 


New Orleans—Two hundred 
members of the New Orleans 
Credit Men’s Association and 
their wives and friends attend- 
ed a dinner-dance at the South- 
ern Yacht Club on July 15th in 
honor of Mr. Edward Pilsbury, 
President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

President R. L. Simpson of 
the New Orleans Credit Men’s 
Association presided, introduc- 
ing Mr. Mayer Israel, Presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; Mr. H. 
R. Van Chase, Secretary of the 
New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, and Mr. Armand 
Scully, President of the Loui- 
siana Sugar and Rice Exchange. 

Mrs. Pilsbury was presented 
with a corsage bouquet. 

National President Pilsbury 
made a very interesting ad- 
dress referring to the accom- 
plishments of the local as well 
as National organization and 
called upon the membership to 
co-operate and stand back of 
their association. 

Mr. M. M. Salaun, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, 
actively saw that everyone had 
an enjoyable evening. 


Baldwin Tells 
of Booklets on 
Tradewith U.S. 


Charles F. Baldwin, director 
of the N. A. C. M., Washington 
Bureau, announces that guide 
books for American business 
firms and individuals desiring 
to participate in the large mar- 
ket for products purchased by 
the various branches of the 
Federal Government, have been 
made available by the Machin- 
ery Division, and Forest Prod- 
ucts Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The information contained in 
these publications can be util- 
ized by producers and sales rep- 
resentatives of every kind of 
merchandise consumed by the 
Government, it was stated. 

The publications offer sug- 
gestive leads and short cuts for 
contractors interested in obtain- 
ing Government business and 
for prospective bidders on prod- 
ucts for Government use. 

Copies of either report may 
be had at 5 cents each from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. 
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Louisville’s 
“C”’? Men Meet 
at French Lick 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association 
held its annual frolic at French 
Lick, Indiana, on Saturday and 
Sunday, August the 22nd and 
23rd. The two day outing 
drew a large number of credit 
executives and their families, 
not only from Louisville, but 
from Indianapolis, Evansville 
and other nearby cities. 

A golf tournament was 
played on Saturday and Sun- 
day, the sporty hills of the 
French Lick course all but baf- 
fling the credit men golfers. 
Secretary Sam Schneider 
thought it best not to report too 
fully on the results of the tour- 
nament. A program of sports 
and entertainment was provid- 
ed for others who did not care 
to play golf. 

The two day outing proved 
one of the most attractive forms 
of entertainment offered by the 
Louisville Association in sev- 
eral years, even with an enter- 
tainment committee that is al- 
ways on its toes with plans for 
giving the credit executives a 
good time. 

The credit executives arrived 
at French Lick shortly after 
noon, in time for the first 18 
holes of golf and for the start 
of the bridge-tea for the ladies 
at 4:00 P. M. Dancing and 
card playing provided enter- 
tainment during Saturday eve- 
ning and another round of golf 
on Sunday put the Louisville 
Credit Men on edge for the 
trip back to the Kentucky shores 
late Sunday evening. 

Among those from outside the 
Louisville area who were pres- 
ent for the French Lick outing 
were Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
O’Keefe from Chicago, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. J. Bradford of 
Cincinnati (Mr. Bradford is 
the newly elected National 
N.A.C.M. Vice President. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred J. Hamerin of 
Indianapolis also were present. 
Altogether the Louisville party 
numbered some 250 persons, 
one of the largest summer gath- 
erings ever recorded by the 
Louisville Association. 





McCollum Improves 





His many friends in the vari- 
ous Associations of N.A.C.M. 
will be glad to know that Rob- 
ert V. McCollum, attached to 
the Central Interchange’ Bu- 
reau at St. Louis, is rapidly re- 
covering from an_ operation. 
“Mac” expects to be back in the 

arness early in September. 








Credit Careers 
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Phil Hoyt, Oakland, Cal. 


Not many members of the 


National Association of Credit 


Men could claim the distinction 


of having been a vice-president 
of three different local Associ- 


ations. This is true, however, 
with Phil Hoyt of the Oliver 
United Filters, Inc., of Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Mr. Hoyt began his credit 
association activities back in 
1919 at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
when he was the director of 
credit and collection work for 
one of the nationally known 
corn products manufacturing 
corporations. He served as 
treasurer, state councillor and 
vice-president of the Cedar 
Rapids Association and during 
the years 1924 and ’25 was 
twice elected president of the 
Cedar Rapids Association. 

In 1926 Mr. Hoyt went to 
Los Angeles as the Comptroller 
and Credit Manager of one of 


N. Y. C. Institute to 
Study Insurance Data 


One of the courses offered by 
the New York Chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit 
during next sessions is a study 
of insurance. The course will 
be directed toward a study 
of insurance from a layman’s 
point of view and will deal 
with such facts as they relate 
to the various hazards which 
confront business and the insur- 
ance coverage available. 

It is expected that a consider- 
able number of credit execu- 
tives who are charged with the 
insurance work of their corpor- 
ations will be enrolled in this 
important class. 
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the large oil well and pump 
supply manufacturing corpora- 
tions. He immediately affiliat- 
ed himself with the Los Ange- 
les Association of Credit Men 
and has served that Association 
as Treasurer, Vice-President 
and during the years 1932 and 
°'33 served as President. He 
was also chairman of such im- 
portant committees of the Los 
Angeles Association as the Col- 
lection Division, the Oil Well 
Supply Chapter, and the For- 
eign Trade Group. Of course, 
as a member of the Los Ange- 
les Association he was one of 
the originators of the Zebra 
Herd in that city, and has been 
an active booster for R. O. Z. 
since early in 1932. 

In late 1933 Mr. Hoyt went 
to Oakland, California, where 
he became Secretary and Comp- 
troller of the Oliver United 
Filters Incorporated, manufac- 
turers of large industrial ma- 
chinery, and has just been ele- 
vated to the position of Execu- 
tive Vice President by his Board 
of Directors. L. A. Neill has 
been named Credit Manager of. 
the Oliver United Filters Inc., 
to take the place left vacant by 
Mr. Hoyt when he was ad- 
vanced to be Executive Vice 
President. 

The Oliver United Filters 
Inc. is one of the largest indus- 
trial machinery manufacturers 
on the Pacific Coast, now hav- 
ing equipment installed in 44 
different countries. Mr. Hoyt 
has long been interested in the 
credit angle of Foreign Trade, 
so his new position as Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Oliver 
United Filters continues him in 
foreign trade operations, which 
he finds very interesting. 


Oshkosh to be Host 
to 2lst Conference 


Oshkosh, Wisce.—The Osh- 
kosh Association of Credit Men 
will be host to the 21st Annual 
Conference of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan Credit Men on 
Tuesday, October 13th. Ex- 
ecutive Manager Henry H. 
Heimann of the National Asso- 
ciation will attend the confer- 
ence and act as quizzmaster 
during the day sessions and also 
speak at the banquet in the 
evening. 

Plans are now being carried 
out for making this session of 
the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Conference one of the best in 
recent years. 





Jamestown Will 
Greet TriState 
on Oct. 16-17th 





Jamestown, N. Y. — The 
Jamestown Association of Cred- 
it Men will be host to the Tri- 
State Conference comprising 
the N.A.C.M. Associations in 
New York, New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania on Friday 
and Saturday, October 16th and 
17th, at the Hotel Jamestown. 
This is one of the most import- 
ant conferences in the N.A.C.M. 
yearly program and it is ex- 
pected that this year it will 
draw even a larger attendance 
than when the sessions of this 
conference were held in New 
York City. 

Francis Isaacson of the 
Jamestown Plywood & Veneer 
Company is general chairman 
of the conference committee. 
Frank E. Felt heads the pro- 
gram committee. Serving with 
him are Samuel J. Lasser, Lynn 
W. Eddy, Howard Donovan 
and Charles Laycock. 

W. H. Hall is chairman of 
the finance committee, which in- 
cludes Mr. Lasser and Anthony 
Spetz. 

Mayor Samuel A. Carlson 
will welcome the delegates and 
other speakers on the program 
are Leonard P. Ayers, econo- 
mist for the Cleveland Trust 
Co., of Cleveland; Arthur B. 
Kent, counsel for the U. S. De- 
partment of Internal Revenue, 
who will discuss tax legisla- 
tion; Louis J. Taber, national 
master of the Grange, who will 
discuss farm problems. 


Ohioans Invite 
Neighbors for 
Big Conference 





Dayton, Ohio.—Secretaries of 
the credit associations in Ohio 
met at Cleveland recently to 
make plans for the Ohio Con- 
ference scheduled for this city 
on October 15th and 16th at the 
Hotel Miami. After discussing 
the plans for the Conference it 
was decided to invite Associa- 
tions in Western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Michigan, Indi- 
ana and Kentucky to join in 
this conference. 

Reports presented by the sec- 
retaries from the several Ohio 
associations at the recent pre- 
liminary meeting indicate that 
the Dayton conference would 
draw the largest attendance of 
any conference held in the Ohio 
area during the last few years. 































































































Philadelphia to 
HaveBenefitof 
Advisory Group 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Cred- 
it Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania is now actively at 
work on the program for its 
new business year, with pres- 
ent indications pointing toward 
a satisfactory increase in mem- 
bership and one of the best 
years the Philadelphia Associ- 
ation has had recently. 

Secretary Ardron has organ- 
ized an Advisory Council con- 
sisting of some of the leading 
bankers and industrialists of 
Philadelphia. This council will 
serve in an advisory capacity 
in the campaign to increase the 
influence of the Association in 
the Philadelphia area. Mr. 
Frank Cross, Treasurer of the 
Sun Oil Company, is president 
of the Advisory Council and 
three of the most influential 
bankers in Philadelphia are 
also members of the council. 

The members of the council 
and the officers of the Credit 
Men’s Association of Philadel- 
phia held a dinner meeting ear- 
ly in July and outlined plans 
for a progressive campaign in 
the Philadelphia area this year. 


Paint Men Named to 
Serve on Committees 


Harry R. Hillman, president 
of the New York Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer Association, 
has announced the appointment 
of the following paint and al- 
lied industries credit group 
members of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association to 
serve on their credits and col- 
lections committee: 

Chairman, Theodore H. 
Kleine, of Hilo Varnish Cor- 
poration; M. B. Weinstock, of 
M. J. Merkin Paint Company; 
W. T. Stewart, of Benjamin 
Moore & Company; William 
Rohs, of Colonial Works. 

The paint and allied mem- 
bership committee reports the 
application of another new 
member—the eighth for 1936 so 
far. 


New Jersey Outing 


Newark.—The New Jersey 
Association of Credit Men will 
hold its annual golf tournament 
at the Suburban Golf Club on 
September 17th. Special ar- 
rangements are made for a din- 
ner to be served at the club, 
which will be known as the 
past presidents’ dinner. 


Expect 2,000 at 
Annual Outing 
of Chicagoans 


Chicago, Ill—The Chicago 
Association of Credit Men will 
hold its annual outing on Sat- 
urday, September 26th, at 
Crystal Lake country club. An 
excellent program of entertain- 
ment has been prepared by Lee 
T.° Hadley of the Goodman 
Manufacturing Co mpany as 
chairman of the outing com- 
mittee. A golf tournament 
during Saturday afternoon, a 
bridge tournament, dinner and 
a dance, are included on the 
entertainment items. Another 
entertainment which is down on 
the program under the title 
“Twilight in Paris” is also 
one of the mysterious numbers 
on the entertainment schedule. 

Secretary Jeff O’Keefe late in 
August reported that the ad- 
vance registration for the 
Crystal Lake outing is much 
larger than for any previous 
year. 

Several members of the Chi- 
cago Association have indicated 
intention of spending the entire 
week end, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday at the Crystal Lake 
club and have made reserva- 
tions accordingly. 

Some 2,000 prizes will be dis- 
tributed on a Lady Luck draw- 
ing contest for those attending. 
It is expected that practically 
everyone registering for the big 
outing will draw some sort of 
a prize. 

The Crystal Lake tournament 
will be the climax of a series 
of golf tournaments promoted 
by the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men this year. Mem- 
bers who have attended two or 
more of the monthly associa- 
tion golf tournaments are en- 
titled to compete in the final 
tournament on a_ handicap 
basis. 

The members of the Chicago 
Credit Women’s Club will at- 
tend the outing and the mem- 
bers have arranged for a spe- 
cial suite of rooms for the 
week end. 

Visiting credit executives 
from Milwaukee, South Bend, 
Gary, Kenosha, Rockford and 
Peoria are expected to aug- 
ment the big crowd of Chicago 
credit men counted on for this 
outing. 

The Zebras are slated to at- 
tend the Chicago outing and 
begin a discussion of plan for 
entertaining the 1937 National 
convention. The Chicago herd 
has set out to raise a fund for 
the entertainment of visiting 
ROZ. 


THE WOGGLY BIRD SAT ON 
THE CREDIT TREE 


By C. E. Howard, Credit Manager, 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

(With apologies to Lewis Carroll) 


The Woggly Bird perched on the 
Credit Tree, 

That grew on the goobely bank. 

ay was his look, and sour was 
e, 

And his body was scrawny and 
lank. 


His plumage was 
ragged and torn; 

His voice it was grum and his 
visage was glum, 

With gloomy profile and never a 
smile, 

And he cursed the day he was 
born. 


“Would | were flum’d and eter- 
nally crum’d” 

Raucously thus sang he. 

“Oh, would | were clam’d and 
doddely gam’d, 

Ere | perched on this Credit Tree.” 


rough and 


Wherever | go, there’s nothing but 


woe; 

Old Trouble just camps in my 
nest, 

For the Write-off is bad, the Di- 
rectors are mad, 

And there’s never a minute of 
rest.” 


“If | am too tight, it starts a big 
fight, 

And the salesmen threaten to 
slay; 

And if | turn loose, it raises the 
Deuce, 

For I’m ‘giving the goods away’.” 


“| know what to expect, if | fail 
to collect— 

The Treasurer raises a roar; 

And if | send duns to the overdue 
ones, 

The customer’s sure to get sore.” 


So he folded his wings, and no 
longer he sings, 
As lower and lower he sank. 
He turned up his toes, and never 
arose, 
When he fell on the one bank. 
a. 


Accused Must Prove 
Hels Not Guilty Under 
New Patman Price Bill 


One of the unusual penalties 
under the new Robinson-Pat- 
man law is the fact that a cor- 
poration or person accused of 
price discrimination under the 
provisions of the act must be 
able to prove himself innocent 
of the charges. Ordinary law 
procedure assumes that a per- 
son is innocent until proven 
guilty. However under the 
terms of the Robinson-Patman 
law an accused must be able .to 
prove by his cost records that 
any difference in price quota- 
tions are justified by lower 
costs. 


937 Manual to 
over Several 
Statutes 


Vv 
i 


One of the new features of 
the 1937 edition of Credit Man- 
ual of Commercial Laws will 
be quite a complete coverage 
of such new Federal legisla- 
tion as the Robinson-Patman 
Law, the Walsh-Healey Labor 
Act, the new Federal Tax mea- 
sure and the most recent de- 
velopments in the Social Se- 
curity regulations. The 1937 
edition, it is hoped, will be 
ready for distribution on No- 
vember Ist. 

The Credit Manual of 
Commercial Laws is now in 
its 29th annual edition. Each 
year new material has been 
added to the Credit Manual 
until the next edition will em- 
brace 576 pages of the most 
valuable information gathered 
in any one volume for the use 
by credit and business 
executives. 

Early last month the publi- 
cations department and Nation- 
al headquarters received a call 
from the legal department of 
one of the largest banks in New 
York City questioning the sec- 
tion of the 1936 Manual relat- 
ing to the laws of conditional 
sales. This important attorney 
insisted that the information 
given in the Manual was wrong 
but the National Staff was in- 
deed delighted to be able to 
point out to the eminent attor- 
ney that his information was 
based on an old statute and that 
the law had been revised and 
that the information given in 
the Credit Manual was correct 
and up to date. 

Work of revising the text of 
the Credit Manual is now be- 
ing carried on by members of 
the editorial board and others 
who write particular chapters 
each year for the Credit Man- 
ual. 

Attorney E. H. Cushman of 
Philadelphia, who prepares the 
material for the important 
chapters dealing with bonds on 
public improvements, sends 
word that there are a great 
many changes and revisions in 
his section of the Manual this 
year and that those dealing 
with civic work, such as state, 
city or federal agencies, will 
find the Manual of great im- 
portance. 

The new edition of the 
Manual will be bound in a dis- 
tinctive gray binder’s cloth so 
that it may be readily recog- 
nized from previous editions. 


This is Credit 
Interchange Year 
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E. B. Moran is 
toHeadChicago 
N.A.C.M.Office 


Announcement made at Na- 
tional headquarters late in Au- 
gust told of the transfer of 
E. B. Moran to the Chicago 
office of the National Associa- 
tion, where he will act as Man- 
ager of the Central Division. 
Mr. Moran took up his new 
duties in Chicago on Septem- 
ber Ist. 

For several years Mr. Moran 
has been actively engaged in 
the work of the Service Cor- 
poration, first in New York and 
latterly in charge of that work 
at Philadelphia and Newark. 
He will continue as secretary of 
the Service Corporation. 

The transfer of Mr. Moran 
to the Chicago area is in line 
with the new program of in- 
creased activity in various 
N.A.C.M departments as out- 
lined by Executive Manager 
Heimann at the Richmond Con- 
vention. He will have direct 
supervision of all of the 
N.A.C.M. activities in the cen- 
tral area. 

Announcement was also made 
in August of the resignation of 
Ross D. Scamehorn as a mem- 
ber of the National staff. For 
the past several months Mr. 
Scamehorn has been engaged in 
the Service Division of the 
Fraud Prevention Department 
and also devoted part of his 
time to the advertising work on 
the magazine during the ab- 
sence of Clifford T. Rogers, 
who has been on sick leave for 
several months. 

Mr. Scamehorn goes to the 
Morgan Sash & Door Company 
of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, as Chi- 
cago sales manager, and leaves 
the National staff with very 
best wishes for his continued 
success. His services with the 
National organization were 
eminently successful and his 
many friends in N.A.C.M. are 
sure that the same measure of 
success will follow him in his 
new business connection. For 
many years Mr. Scamehorn was 
president and general manager 
of one of the largest door man- 
ufacturing corporations in the 
middle west so his new business 
connection is directly in line 
with his general business train- 
ing. 

Another announcement of in- 
terest to a wide circle of friends 

in the National organization is 
that Clifford T. Rogers has 
completely recovered from a 
long and severe illness and has 
again taken up his duties as 
Advertising Manager of CrepiT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 














Credit Careers 





Birmingham, 
ma 


W.H. Early 
Ala 


W. H. Early, President of 
the Birmingham (Alabama) 
Credit Men’s Association, be- 
gan his business career in a law 
office. He had an idea that 
perhaps he might want to study 
law but after two years’ con- 
nection with the legal profes- 
sion he decided that he would 
rather engage in the commer- 
cial side of business rather than 
the legal side. 

His first business connection 
in Birmingham was with the 
Southern Iron & Commission 
Company and later with the 
old Southern Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, now known as the Gulf 
States Steel Company. He has 
been Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Birmingham Paper Company 
since 1914. 

Mr. Early is an enthusiast 
over baseball, his interest cen- 
tering especially on teams in 
the Industrial League in Bir- 
mingham. His Birmingham 
Paper Company team played 
down to the play off series last 
year and he has hopes that this 
year his “boys” will be able to 
come through to the champion- 
ship. Mr. Early also is fond 
of fishing. 


See $6,100,000,000 
Corporation Income 


Corporation stockholders al- 
ready have received a billion 
dollars in dividends from firms 
affected by the 1936 corporate 


tax law, Treasury experts 
claimed according to a 
United Press dispatch from 
Washington. 


Officials expect that a large 
portion, perhaps most, of that 
total will be paid out to stock- 
holders before the end of the 
year. 


| 
| 


Dr.C.W. Phelps 
Writes Booklet 
on Debt Losses 


A new booklet just issued 
by the Household Finance Cor- 
poration entitled, “The Ten 
Hidden Losses in Slow Charge 
Accounts” and written by Dr. 
Clyde W. Phelps, head of the 
Department of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, un- 
doubtedly will be of interest to 
every credit executive having to 
do with retail merchant cus- 
tomers. This booklet, which 
Dr. Phelps prepared after a 
considerable amount of re- 
search work, gives an excellent 
picture for the retail merchant 
as to the pitfalls of letting his 
accounts receivable run too far 
beyond the past due dates. 

The booklet is offered by the 
Household Finance Corporation 
to anyone using the coupon 
which will be found in the an- 
nouncement by the Household 
Finance Corporation on page 
37 of this issue of Credit & 
Financial Management. We 
suggest that this booklet should 
be in the library of every credit 





executive who has to do with 


the problem of 
chants. 


retail mer- 


Latin-American Credit 
Survey Shows Gains 


Continued improvement in 
credit and collection conditions 
in Latin-American countries 
during the second quarter of 
1936 is revealed in the current 
survey by the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men. 

In the collection division 18 
countries are classified among 
the prompt payers. A moderate 
decline from the first quarters 
is shown by five countries, while 
12 registered improvements 
over that period. 

The matter of exchange re- 
vealed no serious delays in the 
countries surveyed, with the ex- 
ception of Nicaragua, Bolivia, 
Paraguay and Chile. The sur- 
vey points out that in the other 
countries settlements can be 
made either by permits or 
through the free market. 

In credit conditions gains 
were reported in nine countries. 
Five of these—Mexico, Cuba, 
Brazil, Puerto Rico, and the 
Dominican. Republic—made the 
best record but gains of a less 
notable nature were also ap- 
parent, however, in Peru, Co- 
lombia, Uruguay, and Haiti. 





Pittsburghers 
Entertain Herd 
For Big Victory 


Pittsburgh, Pa—The Pitts- 
burgh Herd of Zebras which 
performed so efficiently in win- 
ning the National membership 
award for the Credit Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania 
of Pittsburgh at the Richmond 
convention, is to receive its 
“pay off” in the way of a big 
Zebra party on the evening of 
September 3rd. The party is 
to be held at the Willows in 
Oakmont, a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh. Si Lasner, the Zebra- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Herd, in 
his announcement to the Zebras 
stressed the point that this is to 
be a pay off party when the 
Zebras “are going to get their 
bag of oats and lump of sugar 
free.” 

Zebratary Lasner mentions a 
seven course sizzling sirloin 
steak dinner as part of the en- 
tertainment to be provided for 
the successful Zebras. 

The Pittsburgh Association 
now has a corral of several 
Quaggas preparing for an early 
initiatién. Those who do not 
know about the Quaggas can 
find a definition in most any 
Webster’s Dictionary pointing 
out that a Quagga is an animal 
half-way between a donkey and 
a Zebra. In other words, if a 
prospective Zebra has obtained 
part of his qualifying member- 
ship schedule he is listed as a 
Quagga. Indications are that 
there will be a large number 
of Quaggas this Fall in al! sec- 
tions of the country. 


N. Y. Credit Institute 
Courses Arranged 


——-s 


Frank C. Howell, of Com- 
mercial Factors Corp., president 
of the New York Chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit, an- 
nounces the following courses 
for the fall term of the group’s 
educational work, which begins 
on Sept. 21. 

Credits and collections, con- 
ducted by Prof. A. F. Chapin; 
marketing, conducted by Prof. 
O. L. Robinson; accounting, 
conducted by Prof. J. F. Sulli-. 
van; business letter writing, 
conducted by Prof. W. K. Mc- 
Kee; and advanced credits, con-. 
ducted by Prof. Chapin. 

Registrations begin at once. 
and continue through the week 
of Sept. 14. Classes are being 
started one week earlier this 
year so the work may be com- 
pleted that much earlier next- 
spring. 























































































Announcemen 


The 1937 Edition of GREDIT MANUAL of Com- 
mercial Laws will be the most important issue of 
this handy guide for business executives published 
since the first yearly book was put out twenty-nine 
years ago... The 1937 Edition of CREDIT MAN- 
UAL WILL NOT ONLY PRESENT ALL OF 
THE REVISIONS IN THE VARIOUS STATE 
LAWS which affect trade but will also have a com- 
plete and handy summary of important new Federal 
laws, such as the Robinson-Patman Price Discrim- 
ination Law, the Walsh-Healey Labor Law affecting 
all government work, new developments in the 
Federal and State Social Security Laws as well as 
an interpretation of the new Federal ‘Tax Law as it 
affects general business operations . . . Because of 
the large amount of new material and the great 
number of revisions, the publishing date for the 1937 
Edition will be delayed until November ... You will 
want to get your order in early for a 1937 Edition. 


== Price, 5.00 —— 


Special pre-publication price, #3.75 postage paid, 
for N. A. C. M. Members 


Publications Department 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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